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When ordering Books, or Goods of any’ 
wi noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


School Music Books ! 
High School Choir. soo 


TILDEN. $9.00 
per doz. A standard, useful, and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. yer "aos. 
Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. ay: 
Female Colleges, &e. 


Grammar School Choir. 73s. 
$6.00 Died doz. Excellent collection for High or Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Am. School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 eents. Care- 
fully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO,. H. 8S. PERKINS. 
MOCKING BIRD, . « W.O. PERKINS. 
MUSIC TEAOHER, .  C. Evenesr. 
OUR FAVORITE, . . H.P. Danks. 


MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. LOWELL Mason. 


Large Charts, containi 120 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, coving weneh trouble, easily set up 
and used, and furnishing a complete course of practice. 
Sent by Express. In two rolls or seta. Each, $8.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. 8. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eduestors everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School OMeers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


A foreign pion, of high artistic education, de- 
sires a situation in some Art School, College, or High 
School, to teach Free-hand Drawing, Designing, Paint- 
ing, or Clay Modeling; or asa Lecturer on Art. Has 
thofoughi familiar with the Buglish aud. Sys, 

y ar with the rench Sys- 
tems. references furnished. 
Address ART PROFESSOR, 
162b(eow) 801 Tremont St. ( first floor), BosToN. 


Industrial Art Education. 


The Third Annual Summer School ef Drawi 
will be held at the Art Rooms of 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
ng on MONDAY, July 8, 1878. 
For Circulars address L. 8. THOMPSON, 
Instructor in Industrial Art, 
162d LaFayette, Ind, 


‘German Summer School. 


Cc. will a German Summer 
hool at OLD ORCHARD B CH, on JULy 9th, to 
continue for six weeks. Circulars may be had at his 
house, 69 Hancock Street, or at SCHOENHOF & MOEL- 
LER'S, 40 Winter Stréet, Boston. 161 


75 
50 
50 
-60 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 114 Boylston St. 160 ¢ 
ROF. A. LODEM ’ 
P LAN, of State Normal School 


h made ts for an 

Excursion to itinera. 
includes Lon. EUROPE. don, Paris, the 
ine Serasburg), Switzerland, Italy, » Munich, 
onran » Dresden, Berlin. First-class ine of steam- 
ithe nt accommodations; reasonable terms. Pos- 
sail on Jane for excursions, etc. Party to 
. ications for berths, in order to 
*ecure attention, should be made early in April. 162a 


$700.—A Year's ResipENcE ABROAD. A 
tran an experienced tourist, will conduct the study 
vel of a class of young ladies 

Address 


. Ref those whom she has served. 

“ROI P.O. beaver DD, Philadelphia, Pa. 162b 
TEACHER of e 

A wACHER xperiénce desires a situation in 


1. Can furnish references. 
162 a Address Matfield, Mass. 


A NORMAL GRADUATE, of five years’ ex- 
te Principal of 


Perience, desires a situation 
Wib “Address Bex 17 gton, Mass, 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 1878. 


French Language. 

Professor M ANSART (from Paris), after 
taught the French lan , according to his meth 
(the French conversation before the grammar,— the 
peaption before the theory), with incom ble succes 

uring three years at House (Mrs. Watson's 
school), and two years at SAYBROOK HALL (Mrs. Lay's 
Seminary), wishes to make an cogiqemens for the next 
scholastic year in a school in the United States. 

Prof. MANSART is the founder of the “ French col- 
umn” of the Montreal Dai/y Witness, the inaugurator 
in Canada of the FRENOH KINDERGARTENS, for lish 
children, and actually has the test number of pu- 
pils in French of any teacher in Cannds. 

M. MANSART is ronay to pass immediately an engage: 
ment to organize in a city or town of the United 
a Summer French Class, comprising some courses of 
practical conversations, mmar, compositions, and 
elocution, with a lecture in French every week. ( 
ees précieuses,—Beethoven,—Les fables et les fabu- 
istes,— Michel Ange,— L’histoire des Costume et des 
repas,— a legendes et les superstitions 
au moyen-age. 

Hec ry g~ any and every French Teacher to show 
3 great = as rapid progress by their pupils, as is 
shown by his. 

Prof. MANSART will deliver some French Lectures 
on the most varied subjects, in the place where the 
Summer Class may be located. 

References. — Mrs. Watson, Bute House School ; 
Mrs. Lay, Saybrook Hall Seminary ; J. R. Dougall 
of the Daily Witness; H. Graham, of the Montreal 
Bvening Star; Dawson Bros., Publishers; Rev. J. T. 
Stevenson ; Orlando Bloss, V onsul-Gen’l of U. 8. 
at Montreal ; and many others. 

Applications received until the 15th of . 

162a PRor. MANSART, 744 Craig St., Montreal. 


Preparation for the American and 
English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr, HUMPHREYS, while contin to read with 
vate pupils, ladies and tlemen, offer a com 
tion of a small class with personal tuition during 
ensuing year. 


the 


The thoreughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with whieh he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and b: 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford 

ambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc, Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
Wi Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of oe! Professor 

oodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor ; (Hur- 


vard 

Dr. and Mrs, Humphreys could arrange to receive 
a ies, as resident , at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pu ata and in 
position, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

“ Asa Greek and Latin Scholar, and meng FY an 
accurate and fluent writer of those ar e@ cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country. Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial, 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
miér legon de y” has been emg It may be 
obtained free, b the author, 1481 Broadway, 


New York. irhse first Latin Book, “ Talks with Caesar 
De Bello Gallico,’’ will be ready for the next meeting of 
the Normal School. The first cha: of this work will 
be out by March 19; also, the “ The Introduction to the 
A Latin and Greek.” 
ormal School will meet at 


lege, on July 9th. © programme 00) 
be ready Febraary 15. vt 154 tf 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
Th f study is arranged to secure a thorough 
preparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
ic 


Schools. Copies of recent examination _” 
will be sent on app: (102 tf] W.N. EA 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS. 

Summer term will commence March 27th. Graduates 
from here who enter Williams College, Bowdoin, or 
Wabash, are sure of a coll scholarship. Send for 
Catalogue to E. 8. BALL, A.M., Principal. 160 c 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Philadelphia. 

For Cler, en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
im Elecation bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, , itation, and Oratory. The 
ourse includes Analysis of 


Literary 

History, Rhetoric, Literature, Com- 
position, Criticism, wy rsu 
or se ly. Chartered 1 plomas. 


parate 
SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 
“T~ LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww R K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


Defective Speech. C.8.COLBY 
Springfield St., Boston. Ref. 
J. E. Murdoch, S. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


UVUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Randall-Diehl, Pub, | 


Sq., N.¥.; $1 per yr. Anna 


Com-| amination can be had on and after March 16th, from 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
$0 Union Sq. (4th Ave, side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer. 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any de ment, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
F es with competent Instructors witheatcharge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
journals interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

he U.S. School and College Directory, a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools, Sent free for this Fem’ oa on receipt 
of three 3c. stamps. To all others, 50 cta. 

T. 0O SWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Unien Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now ven p red to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Professors of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
. Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
tants for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
College, has arranged for Lecture OS ne 

The Charles Dickens Readings: Four esting 
Stories of .the great Novelist, with personations 
character-sketches. 

I. — —* OF LITTLE EMILY. (From David 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (In Four STAVES). 
Ill. THE STORY OF LITT DOMBEY. (From 
Dombey & fon) 
IV. A STORY OF A CHEAP-JACK: (1) Dr. MAR- 
IGOLD. (2) COPPERFIELD’S First DISSIPATION. 


For terms at 
161 tf ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An examination of candidates for certificates of qual 
ification of five ies will be held at the Girls High 
School, West Newton Street, bamaaing at 9 A. M., 
April 3d, and continuing three days. ll candidates 
are required to be present on each day. 

Circulars giving full information con the ex- 


the Sec of the Board of on, gg at the rooms 
of the Sc Committee, Mason Street. 
161 b SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. HAMILL, 


Author of “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and 
Elocution and English Literature Tlinois 
College. The school is designed especially for those 
who wish to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of Elecution and 
Dramatic Readers. 


Special Classes for Cle en and others. 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done. 160tf 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
ay substituted for Greek of Course L. 
Ill. The Lngineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil neer, 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ed needy students sche: an b 
HARLES AY te 


{Pee Fone, 


Schermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency, and 
American Scuoot Institute, Este, 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School rties. Gives Parents information of goed 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for s mp. 


J. RMERHORN, A.M. $ec’y. 
From Bey. C. V. Spear, A.™., Maplewood Inst., 

Pittsfield, Mass.—“ 1 have always ed Mr. Scher- 

merhorn as THE School Agent in this country; 

and THE ane to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. No rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.’ 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur 
nished them for given sums which tb 
An immensé stoc | 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Geological Ma 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and inalcohol. Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. rican and For- 
e Birds’ . Send for Circular to 

7tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


i 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 29 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, : 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 


the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the oy 


JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


UNION SLATE Co., 

an 

| 131 William Street, 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


ta~ Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed free 


for 15 cents. 162 cow tf 
CHOOL GLOBE 


We make L B for the intel- | 
not cater to the demand for “‘ anything that is round”’ 


ligent edu- cator, and do 
for a Globe,—that a Western dealer writes he can sell. 
Our Globes are conceded to be equal if not superior to 
any made abroad or at home. 
r customers are never disappointed when they re- 
ceive a Globe, as it more than equals expectation. 
Please send for Descriptive Catalogue of 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 
16, and 30 inch Globes. Price lately reduced. 
160 tf HK. B. NIMS & co., Trey, N.Y. ji 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Te - 
Giasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Ping? | 
| 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 
122 zz (1) 924 C ut St., Philadelphia. , 


USE THE _GSRIVALED 


F.C E. , 
151 zz College Hill, Mass. 


March Number now Ready 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An Original Monthly Magazine Declama 
tions, Dialogues, Recitations, 
Selections, Charades, &c., &c., 

For Temp. Armies, 
For Parlor Pastimes, 


For Parish Socials. 
cents. numbers const: e year. ttan 
Draft, Postal Order, .. Registered Letter, at the 


blisher’s risk. Address 
T. W. HICK 
154 16 Hawley Street, » Mass. 
WAntEze.— Any person having reports of the 
Mass. Board of Education to dispose of, from the 


first tothe twentieth, may find a purchaser, by 
ing B. J. Davis, 17 Perry St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


For Day Schools, 
For Sunday-schools, 
Fer Mission Bands, 


for 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B, Snow, 


gm ZAMOND 
ivy SLATING. 
and get tho genuine article. For terms, and 


Sole Proprietors, N. Sil- 
caite Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St. N. ¥. 134 (1) 


NOW READY, 
THE 


Primary Teacher a 


FOR MARCH ---NO. 6. 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


' 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
A 
| TERMS: $1.00 a year, in advance; single copies, 15 . ‘ 
cents. Ten numbers constitute the year. Remittances 7 
«a | by Draft, Postal Order, or Registered Letter, at the i f 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
1 
~ 


178 


NE ND JOURNAL, OF EDUCATION. 


/Butler’s Literary Selections‘ 


Ox10 “Ten-times-Ten” Series. 


No. 1, issued Mar. '77—No. 2, Aug. '77—-No. 3, Just 
Out. Nearly 200 pages each, 100 Best hi in Prose and 
Verse in each book. Standard Selections. ing variet 


Judicious arrangement. Alternate Readers. Favorite Speak- 
ers. ‘The very cream of old times, old books, old friends,” 
“Lam delighted with the ‘““Ten-times-Ten”’ Series. Itis the 
very best thing of the kind extant.” Price, 4 cts. Cloth,7s 
cts. Three books—Nos, 1, 2 and stpaid, $1.00. @ 
J. H. Butler & Co.. Philadel phia, Pa. 


ylvania School Journal.— 

© Official Organ Dept. of Public Instruction. Edited by 
State Supt. J. P. ‘ickersham, author “School Econo- 
“Methods of Instruction,”’ etc. Volume 26, Over 400 
royal octavo pp. to Volume. Choice School Song or Hymn 
each month, Examination Lists. Specimen copy,ro cts. 
Annual Music-Page Supplement, ro cts. Subscriptions be- 


gin Price, $1. 
P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beaatiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St. New York; 83 West Van Buren 8t., Chicago, Il.; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wnm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Ge Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 158 eow 


Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cc aan inchesbest 6- 
ply R. board, Salmon and Green. Weig Printed 
th sides, one,set equal to two, and attractive 


cost” “Needed Everywhere.” Price, 
1,10, postpaid. For single set, or special rates in 
quantity, Address 


Buiter & Co., Pailadeiphia, Pa 
112 Octavo 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless”” Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. Dustless’’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 
SH” Send for Price Lista of 
Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


The best invention ever made to prevent neise in the 
School-room. 
ers; prevents not only all noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base-boards, walls, etc. ; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless Chair Tipe, and will send a man to 
fit up their furnitare. dress, for terms, P. W. 
PRA The Elastic Chair-Tip Co., —-- 
ton Centre, Mass. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Snitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- | / 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 
AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving bang spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ““ APPAKATUS of excel- 
lent design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 


WLarge cloth bound Catalogues, $1 50 each. N. B —I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 


BY THE 
USE OF 


Geography Made Attractive Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


Model of Colorado. 
The models in position resemble a relie7*map of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. = contain 
74 pieces, each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the School-room “4 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
McLEES & WARREN, Managers. [149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Highest Award and Medal from the 
American Institute. 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 
Parlor Rowin 


A COMPLETE GYMN 

-In ip yee house, adapted for young and old, male 

female, from five years up. FIFTY DIF- 
ERENT WAYS .OF EXERCISE. 

The only Rowing Apparatus 
invented by a Professional Ath- 
lete of ten years experience as 
teacher in colleges and schools 
in Europe and America, 

Used and recommended by the 
=>, leading Physicians of this and 

aS other cities. 
> Price Complete only $10.00. 
Sent on rec price to any 


CS, 

rs 41 Union Square, NEW 

=] roadwa’ . 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE JOSEPH GILLOTT'S, 


K, WARRANTED. 


or descri a? 
name an 
ignating No 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332,, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun SrrEET, NEW YORK. 


Tortoise Shell 


SEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
h\ Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
plain, $1.00. Combs repaired. nd for 
Catalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Northboro, Mass. 


Stor 
156 z 423 Washington 8t., Boston, 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


FI A RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks «=> Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 


Send for Circular to 
122 HARRISON INK OO.,5 Murray &.,N.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 

School, Church, 

Hall, and Office 

Furniture, 
Se SS SF Of the most improved pat- 
2 2 = > terns. The FEARLESS is the 
s 3 > only bolted and braced School 

‘ Desk, and has no equal. 


73 Pulton Street, Boston. MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 


16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 


Bells of Caper end mounted 
os Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richness of 
tone. Catalogne free. 156 22 


jue sent Free, 
- Cincinnati. 


& 102 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


- MANUFAOTURERS OF 


hilosophical Instruments, 
Include he their Silanes all Apparatus for the ete! 
illustration of the PHYSICAL SCIENC 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 
distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. 8S. Rrreure & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig and J. Du- 
Paris, makers of Acoustic, and Elec- 
trica! Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 


_| scopes; and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 


Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 


trated, price 15 cents, sent on a Pilcation. (When writ- 
ing, please mention this 11822 


_ THE UNRIVALED 
SILICATE 
wen 


if 


QUART........... 1.75 | GALLON 


A Puitable Brush, 75 cents. 


nied an inter, and warranted to pro- 
ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


4 Boys and CIRLS®& 
\\ 


F. MILY PRINTER an 
ints 4 line; 


by mail, for $1, 
ING P. ESS and com 
2, Sh 


De Your Own Printing ane 


NO EXPENSE, exc 
ring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL HSS 
procuring OFFICIAL a 


—_ 


Me! $66 and $5 oust 


Lancaster School Mottoes.— 
114 Songs and Hymns: Words and Music. For Examine. | 
tion, 30 cts, Send 3c. stamp for The Words without the = 
q 
THE UNRIVALED | 
ANT SILICATE 
2LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
1 | Most in ¥ 
| Popul PENS in 
q ——4 APP I 
if | UOutrits from = 
GOLDING & Sq Boston — 
USE DEUS AV Ines SE 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, Fly R T W 
ye ID, S G WAX, ' 
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BEHIND THE VEIL. 


BY L. lL. HAMILL, 
Why dream thou that behind the secret veil 
The blooming flowers soft, glad’ning perfume shed, 
And sweetly-singing birds fond souls regale 
With music, clear as note from bugle sped ? 
Why dream and dream; and let thy heart upfill 
These weak imaginings against thy will ? 


Is it because, sometime when thou hast stood 
In agony without, while storms have burst; 

Nor shelter found, nor succor from the flood, 
And felt thyself forgotten,—nay, accurst; 

Is it that then some ray of purer light 

Did penetrate the veil, though dark the night ? 


Or was it that the singing of the birds 
Had reached sometime thine eager list’ning ear, 
And for a moment calmed, yea.—more than words,— 
Thy heart, with its sweet carol, full and clear, 
Like music stealing o’er a moonlit'sea, 
Mysterious, full of wordless sympathy ? 


Or, was’t the perfume of the ever-blooming flowers 
Reached thee, as wearied long with toil and care 
And hopeless plans, for many lonely hours, 
Thou sought’st retreat, nor found it anywhere ? 
Was it that perfumes sweet were wafted near, 
Thy lonely heart to solace then, and cheer ? 


Or, is it that through grace, and love of Him, 

Some under-wave of truth hath reached thy soul 
And waked its restless yearnings, till the dim, 

Dark haunts of doubt shall cleansed be, and made whole ? 
Once washed by Truth’s pure wave, could aught assail ? 
Nor doubt, nor death, till thou hadst rent the veil! 


O spirit restless! seeking everywhere 
The boon a Brother’s hand now holds for thee: 
Dream not; but wake, nor waste the moments there; 
Ask thou of Him; and soon thine eyes shall see. 
Cease, cease thy dreamings, e’er the daylight fail, 
He ready stands to rend aside the veil. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Health is never at any period of life so tried as 
in the first years. Then it is confirmed or destroyed, 
made or unmade. For children under seven the whole 
teaching that should he naturally conveyed should be 
through play, if the body is to be trained up healthy as 
the bearer of the mind, and it is wonderful what an 
amount of learning can by this method be attained. Let- 
ters of languages can be taught; conversation in dif- 
ferent languages can be carried on; animal life can be 
classified; the surface of the earth can be made clear; 
history can be told as a story; and a number of other 
and most useful truths can be instilled, without ever 
forcing the child to touch a book or read a formal lesson. 
Under such a system the child grows into knowledge, 
makes his own inventory of the world that surrounds 
him and the things that are upon it, and growing up 
free to learn, learns well, and eats, and sleeps, and plays 
well. In achild trained after this method, not only is 
health set forth, but happiness likewise — a most impor- 
tant item in this period of life.— Dr. Benjamin J. 
Richardson, in Gentleman’s Mag., Eng. 

— The hearing of lessons should not occupy more 
than one hour and a half daily, the remainder of the 
day being devoted to actual teaching, when the lessons 
for the following day may be explained by the teacher. 


In grammar schools, answering in concert should be 
abolished.—E. V. De Graff. 


— The great mass of teachers train but do not teach; 
indeed, teaching in this sense is rarely to be found: 
't necessitates a thorough comprehension of the subjects 
taught and their immediate adaptation to the minds to 
be taught. A successful teacher must be an earnest and 
thoughtful student at least of that which is to be taught. 
There are many school-keepers all-over the land who 
Seem to have closed and balanced their accounts with 
learning, and who neither receive nor pay out any more 


than their original meagre stock. They lie like a dread- 


ful incubus upon all progress in education. Teachers 
who are not eager and thirsting for knowledge should 
cease teaching altogether. The very intellectual glow 
that is imparted by teachers who are earnest students, 
inspire children to like efforts The senses are 
trained by proper exercise ; original observation and in- 
vestigation are stimulated, thus leading up to thought 
and reasoning. Problems are solved by bringing the 
mind to bear upon objects directly, or vividly recalling 
them. Continents are built by the imagination, and ex- 
pression, both oral and written, receives the constant 
stimulus of tangible things.—Frances W. Parker, Supt., 
af Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

— Sewing is now taught to more than a thousand 
girls in our intermediate and primary schools, and is 
accomplishing a vast amount of good. Could this branch 
of instruction be extended to older girls in our grammar 
schools, who need such instruction, and could these be 
taught to cut and make garments as well as to sew, the 
value of this instruction would be very greatly en- 
hanced. None but those who are familiar with the 
true condition of the hundreds of girls between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen, who are leaving our schools, 


can justly estimate how great a blessing such a prac- 
tical skill would be to them.—Daniel Leach, LL.D., 
Supt. Schools, Providence, R. I. 


— Knowledge acquired merely with a view to ex- 
amination or recitation, is usually very shallow and im- 
perfect, and soon passes out of the mind when the occa- 
sion that prompted the effort is passed.— Dr. Whewell. 


— No child up to the age of nine or ten should be 
confined at his tasks more than three hours a day. As 
he grows older, the number of hours should be increased. 
At seventeen and eighteen, the boy, if he has come to 
that period with strong nerves and healthy organization, 
might be employed at his tasks thirty hours per week 
without injury, and perhaps longer, if a sufficient variety 
is presented. But, all through the age of childhood 
and boyhood, no restraints should be placed upon the 
physical growth, either directly or indirectly. The 
future of American life depends more for the healthi- 


ness of its moral and social tone upon the school-life of 
the rising generation, than the superficial observer 
would probably admit.— Boston Herald. 


— Under the high pressure of our public schools, I 
frankly confess that I take the little children’s side in 
all their little plots to stay away from school a day, when 
they have been hard at work for many days. If they 
will be frank, and bring the matter before the home 
tribunal, they can always be sure of one advocate who 


will plead their cause with a moving eloquence rooted 
in old memories of half-holidays that are written in let- 
ters of gold.— Robert Collyer. 

— The passions of childhood and youth need to be 
restrained, the motives elevated and refined, the hopes 
moderated, and the fears assuaged by the teachings of 
wisdom and experience, by examples of patience, forti- 
tude, and self-denial, and by the discipline of a perfect 
obedience and subordination to rightful authority. The 
enthusiasm of the true teacher never dies, neither does 
he become sour and peevish, nor does he fail to make due 
allowance for youthful foibles. The true teacher is a 
life-long student. He grows in knowledge and wisdom 
as he increases in years. He preserves the freshness of 
his spirit by copious draughts from the fountain of 
truth, and by cultivating those graces of character which 
attract rather than repel the sympathies of those whom 
he instructs.— Educational Weekly. 


— Then let me say that in my observations in the 
schools, I have almost uniformly found that wherever 
you have a good principal, you have a good school. And 
wherever you have a good principal, the principal ought 
certainly to have the selection of the teachers, or a very 
great say in their selection. And I have also found 
that in all the good schools, the thoroughly well-tried 


schools, the principals are allowed by the trustees to have 
something to do with the selection of the teachers.— Wm. 
Wood, of New-York School Board. 


HINTS IN TEACHING.—(L). 


BY AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER, 


1. Never attempt to conduct a recitation without spe- 
cial preparation. Always decide before beginning, what 
to do, how to do it, and what to do next. Aim at some- 
thing. The bow drawn at a venture seldom does much 
execution. Don’t allow yourself to be diverted from 
your aim by chance remarks or incidents. Even a faulty 
plan, if adhered to, is better than none at all. When 
the recitation is finished, if your children can not state 
clearly what they have learned, consider the exercise a 
failure. 

2. As a rule, stand when conducting a recitation. 
You are more likely to be alive yourself, and to infuse 
spirit and animation into your pupils. If they see you 
“taking it easy,” they will be apt to do the same. 
Children are great imitators; and enthusiasm, like 
yawning, is wonderfully contagious. Of the two, a 
noisy recitation is decidedly preferable to a sleepy one ; 
and remember that the hum of business is not, neces- 
sarily, disorder. 

3. Never break in upon a recitation to attend to mat- 
ters of discipline. I refer not simply to formal punish- 
ments, but to the numberless little interruptions that 
some teachers subject themselves to. “ Mary, sit round 
in your seat.” John, put that knife away, and attend 
to your geography,” etc. If the mischief is not very 
serious, take no, or little, notice of it till you have fin- 
ished your exercise. You will thus be able to make 
your teaching more interesting, and so cure the disease, 
may be, without a local application. © 

4. Never raise your voice above the common conversa- 
tional tone. If you do, you will be likely to get angry, 
and then make a fool of yourself in public. The wise 
teacher who sees an evil, will do one of two things: if 
the evil can be cured, he sets himself quietly and per- 
sistently at work to do it; if it can not be cured, but 
must be endured, he makes the best of it, and devotes 
his time and strength to more promising subjects. In 
no case does he fume and fret and scold about it. 

5. Never whip, or resort to any severe punishment till 
the day after the offence was committed. By so doing 
you will generally avoid punishing at all. You may 
find you were mistaken in the pupil, the act, or the in- 
tent. You will be able to reflect, and act calmly and 
justly. Put yourself in the pupil’s place. Remember 
children are not vipers or devils, and most of their trou- 
blesome pranks are the outcome, not of malicious 
premeditation, but of fun, — comparatively innocent, — 
combined with a thoughtlessness not unreasonable when 
their youth and inexperience are considered. Refor- 
mation can generally be brought about in a better way 
than by scolding and flogging. 

6. Teach your pupils habits of personal neatness See 
to it, in a kindly way, that no child will be willing to 


enter the school-room in the morning without first having 
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washed his face and hands, brushed his hair, clothing, 
and shoes, and cleaned his teeth and finger-nails. Do 
it very kindly and discreetly, by speaking in a general 
way to the whole school, and, as occasion. requires, to 
the pupil privately. However, I may as well say that 
the only effectual way to do this is by example, and no 
teacher whose own finger-nails are habitually in mourn- 
ing need hope for much success in this department. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS AS A TEST OF 
THE QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


When a school committee advertises for teachers, and 
entire strangers present themselves as candidates for 
election, in the absence of more reliable sources of in- 
formation a written examination is frequently resorted 
to, in order to ascertain something concerning the tech- 
nical knowledge of the respective applicants. But, so 
well aware are all educational men of the unsatisfactory 
nature of this test, — too often a cruel pretense in order 
to cover a choice already made, — that superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and head-masters of schools, are con- 
tinually going about from town to town, making in- 
quiries and visiting schools, for the purpose of finding 
the best teachers, and securing them by paying a higher 
salary. 

If experienced educators find it necessary to take 
such pains in order to make a judicious selection, with 
what reason can a school committee impose a written 
examination upon teachers who have been employed for 
years in the same town with themselves, under their 
own supervision, or that of their predecessors in office ? 
Do they consider that the answers to any ten or twenty 
technical questions upon each of the branches taught in 
the schools, can be a fair test of a teacher’s ability ? 
Do these show his moral character, faithfulness, consci- 
entiousness, tact, judgment, and common-sense? What 
do such answers show of the ability of a master to su- 
pervise the work and direct the efforts of subordinate 
teachers, bearing himself at all times with proper dig- 
nity, kindness, and courtesy ? What do they show of 
his ability to secure order and propriety of conduct in 
and around his school-building, both in hours of session 
and in time of intermission, and to perform the num- 
berless important duties which must devolve on a master, 
and on him alone ? 

Or, again, of what value are such questions and an- 
swers as a test of a primary teacher’s fitness to take 
charge of little children five years of age, leaving for 
the first time their home and a mother’s care, taking 
their first step out into the great world of danger, trial, 
and temptation? Is it of no consequence that these 
tender, almost helpless little creatures, should be com- 
mitted to the care of a person of highest principle, fidel- 
ity, continued watchfulness, and motherly kindness, — 
one who will, while she teaches well, carefully attend to 
all their wants, warming or drying them, if cold or wet, 
on their arrival at school, and seeing that each little one is 
properly wrapped and protected before leaving for home ? 

We may remark, in passing, that whether we regard 
eare, discipline, or instruction, there is no grade of 
school more important than the primary; and yet, un- 
fortunately, none is so little understood by the super- 
ficial or unskillful observer. Pupils here too often re- 
ceive their first ideas of school work from one who has 
in her own mind neither system nor method. Their 
reading, the most important of all their exercises, is a 
dolorous drawl, and their other little recitations are a 
monotonous sing-song, entailing for years unnecessary 
labor on the part of subsequent teachers. 

Or, in general, what do the answers to such questions 
show of any teacher’s experience, or the benefit derived 
therefrom, of his power to elucidate principles so that 
they may be clearly understood by the pupils, and of 
his knowledge of the human mind, and the best meth- 
ods for its development ? What do they show of the 

judgment necessary to determine how much instruction 


shall be given in class, and how much to respective 


pupils ? how much should be imparted to the pupil, 
and how much withheld? how rewards and punish- 
ments shall be meted out, and with proper adaptation 
to the peculiar characteristics of each individual pupil, 
and yet with strict impartiality, so that all can feel that 
the teacher is just? What do such tests show of a 
teacher’s tact for avoiding unnecessary collision with 
pupils and parents, and of his ability to give instruction 
in morals and manners in a way which shall be 
both acceptable and effectual ? in short, to take charge 
of an immortal mind, and in the best manner, during 
the time allotted, fit it for all its future, both in time 
and eternity ? 

The above is but a very faint sketch of the 
duties devolving upon the teacher. How far a written 
examination can be a test of his efficiency in the dis- 
charge of these duties, the intelligent reader will deter- 
mine. Why, then, should school committees require 
old and successful teachers to submit to a written ex- 
amination or lose their places? Are there no otherand 
better means of ascertaining their ability and worth ? 
Would not a knowledge of their work in the school- 
room, of their personal character and the influence which 
they exert, of the estimation in which they are held by 
the parents, the love and esteem of their pupils, and 
the preparation of those who have been promoted by 
them, be a far more reasonable test? Nay, are not our 
school committees elected that they may visit the schools 
personally, and from careful observation learn the man- 
ner in which the teachers do their work, and the con- 
sequent results? They should know that a teacher 
may appear deficient on a technical examination, and 
yet be in his or her particular grade very efficient and 
successful, securing far more valuable results than an- 
other who is thoroughly “posted” on all the questions 
which would be justly expected to be answered by a 
recent grammar or high-school graduate. Do they not 
know that a person may have acquired a thorough edu- 
cation, and yet, from continued employment in that 
which fails to bring the technicalities of that education 
into practice, have become comparatively ignorant of 
them, while the broader culture secured by reading and 
experience is a far better preparation for the teacher’s 
work? Let the same test be applied to the other pro- 
fessions. Who would prefer the technical accuracy of 
the recent theological, legal, or medical graduate, to 
those qualifications which time and experience alone 
can give ? 

I know of but one purpose which such examinations 
can well subserve, and for this perhaps nothing could 
be better calculated. It must frequently be the misfor- 
tune of our public schools to be entrusted to the super 
vision of men who are, to a great extent, ignorant of 
the duties of their office. For this they are not to 
blame: it is incident to the present system. For al- 
though in the other professions and employments none 
but those specially fitted therein are chosen as super- 
visors, yet men of every profession and employment are 
elected to have entire superintendence of teachers, with 
a power perhaps the most absolute in the Common- 
wealth. Now, as wise men, they accept the position 
with becoming modesty, obtaining information from 
every reliable source, confer with the teachers, treating 
them as intelligent and honorable beings, and make 
changes gradually, both in persons and policy, and that 
only after most mature deliberation ; thus commending 
themselves by faithfulness, discretion, and impartiality, 
to the community whose servants they are. But, if 
goaded by a sense of their own inefficiency and of the 
public distrust, or puffed up by an idea of their own 
special fitness for the position, — while ignorant of the 
grand fundamental principles of popular education, and 
the most important characteristics of those engaged 
therein,—and, if ambitions both to display great critical 
learning, and to be the heroes of a mighty revolution, 
perhaps nothing better could be devised than a written 
examination, imposed from time to time upon experi- 


enced and successful teachers. H. ©. | 


LAWLESSNESS OF AMERICAN BOYHOOD. 


BY JOHN WHEELER, D.D., 
Late President of Iowa Wesleyan University. 


It is our boast that the high respect paid to woman 
in this country demonstrates a superior comparative 
civilization. And this boast has a good foundation. 
But when we compare ourselves with the civilizations 
of the Old World in the lawlessness of boyhood, we find 
a blot causing shame and apprehension. 

We wish to direct attention to suggestions as to its 
nature, causes, danger, and remedy. 

Some years ago a distinguished American citizen, 
visiting Germany, noticed a wisp of straw around, here 
and there, one of the large cherry trees that lined, as 
shade trees, the public roads. He inquired of an emi- 
nent gentleman the design. He was answered that 
these were thus marked as reserved by the proprietors 
of the adjoining estates as private property. The fruit 
of the many not thus marked was public for the passers- 
by. Upon the inquiry whether the boys respected such 
a mark, and the assertion that in America they would 
not, the gentleman, surprised, presented the significant 
inquiry: “Have you no schools in America?” 

This concession of the distinguished American rec- 
ognized the existence generally in our land of the fear- 
ful fact of the lawlessness of boyhood. 

That I do not unjustly accuse the boyhood of my 
country, I ask, with sorrow and shame, what mean the 
wide-spread depredations upon public and private prop- 
erty ? In some places dwelling-houses, in rather retired 
locations, can not long, when empty, retain unbroken 
windows, and sometimes not even unbroken doors. A 
friend lately built a mansion, and surrounded it by a 
beautiful iron fence. For some time he was annoyed 
by boys unscrewing and throwing down the top orna- 
ments of the posts. Petty robberies of poultry, bees, and 
fruit, in many places,—parties often recklessly destroy- 
ing what they can not use, — discourage fruit-raising 
and other improvements. Notices and signs are very 
commonly disfigured, and public buildings and furniture 
defaced. Insubordination to home, school, and State 
authority, are common. The opposite, in many places, 
seems to be the exception instead of the rule. 


The causes ought to be sought out and met. Do not 
many foreigners among us have a wrong view as to the 
rights and privileges of citizens in a free country, sup- 
posing that liberty is possible without the proper re- 
straint of laws? And are not our native citizens, — 
some of them, — too largely imbued with such ideas ? 
Does the reaction against tyranny and improper restraint 
lead to the opposite extreme? Is there not a tendency 
to license, from the laudable desire to grant the indi- 
vidual the largest freedom from restraint consistent 
with the public safety and interests? Does not our 
popular suffrage tend to weaken the desire and willing- 
ness to enforce law and secure order? And do. not 
these and other influences invade the family, — the na- 
tion’s hope, — and weaken parental vigilance in way of 
instruction in morals and manners, and the power of 
domestic government? Years ago we remember that, 
in the primary and higher schools, attention was paid, 
—as not now,—to manners, and respect to age and 
superiors, in some of the details possibly now inconven- 
ient, but the spirit of which ought never to have been 
abandoned or diminished. What will be the result of 
this state of things? Can this lawlessness be safely 
permitted? There are problems connected with the 
dangerous classes in our country, especially in our larger 
cities, that are yet unsolved, and the character yet un- 
seen of the dangers that threaten our institutions, — 
our highest personal, social, and national interests. 
Will not this lawlessness greatly aggravate this evil 
and this danger? Prevention, rather than cure, is 
wisdom’s voice. 

Whence may we seek for remedies? There are four 
sources of assistance and culture to the young, — the 


family, the school, the church, and the State. And 
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these are to be reénforced by the public press. Public 
teachers, by means of the rostrum, the pulpit, and the 
press, could do much to urge upon parents the necessity 
of proper domestic instruction and control. Intelligent 
parents, especially Christian citizens, should carefully 
consider the facts,—the danger to their children and to 
society, and reénforce instruction in morals and man- 
ners, and increase the vigilance of wise and kind super- 
yision and control. 

Our public schools should be nurseries of morals. It 
is of far higher importance to order, success and happi- 
ness, that children should be thoroughly trained to good 
manners, to appreciate and possess honorable character 
and good morals, than that they should obtain a large 
inerease of merely intellectual acquisition. The Bible 
should be the text-book, supplemented by such treatises 
as Gow’s Morals and Manners. The Ten Command- 
ments,—the foundation of the legislation of all civilized 
lands, “the inspiration of our civilization,” the charter 
of human life, liberty, and happiness, — should be ex- 
plained, illustrated, and enforced, as the ground of ma- 
terial, intellectual, and spiritual powers and prosperity. 
Especially should be enforced the rights of private and 
public property, and the truth that liberty can exist 
only when license is restrained by moral principle or 
by law. Would not our schools be more influential and 
useful if the teacher had a larger control of the morals 
and manners of the scholars outside of the recitation- 
room ? 

The church does important service in the instruction 
of the Sabbath-school. These points should be there 
also emphasized. A true morality must ever be an 
essential element of a true religion. Minute, illustrated 
instruction on the rights of property should, from time 
to time, be made prominent. And is not the care of 
the children one great part of the true pastor’s work ? 
Christ says to Peter: “Shepherd my flock; feed my 
lambs.” As arule, should not the children find their 
place in the public congregation? And should not a 
part of the discourse be adapted and addressed to them ? 
Would not the pastor thus have great influence over 
them, and greatly assist in securing the object proposed ? 

The State should use all proper means to prevent 
crime, that it may not be compelled to punish it. This 
is to be done by proper instruction and control. The 
instruction is to be provided, as already hinted, by 
moral training in the public school. But the right and 
necessity lie as legitimately in favor of compulsory at- 
tendance, that thoughtless, careless parents shall not be 
permitted to bring up ignorant and vicious children to 
the danger of the State. And compulsory attendance 
might be greatly assisted by associated private benev- 
olence,— as in societies for the clothing of indigent 
children,—sgoeieties like the one of which our venerable 
and honorable American poet Bryant, is president. 
The great source of temptation to crime, — to boys es- 
pecially,—is their being abroad at night. The question 
as to how far the State may and must exercise a pater- 
nal government, to prevent rather than to punish crime, 
isone of great moment, and should receive thorough 
and candid investigation. The question how, and how 
far, shall the State control the children of the citizen, 
as well as the citizen, should no longer be evaded. 

To all guardians of public morals and well-wishers to 
public prosperity, the title at the head of this article 
should elicit profound attention. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


He studieth his scholars’ natures as carefully as they 
their books; and ranks their dispositions into several 
forms, And though it may seem difficult for him in a 
great school to descend to all particulars, yet experienced 
schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of boys’ 
nature, and reduce them all (saving some few excep- 
tions) to their general rules. 

Those that are ingenious and industrious. ‘The con- 
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good unto him. To such a lad a frown may be a 
whipping, and a whipping a death; yea, when their 
master whips them once, shame whips them all the 
week after. Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, 
with the hare in the fable, that, ranning with snails,— 
so they count the rest of their schoolfellows, — they 
shall come sovn enough to the post, though sleeping a 
good while before their starting. 0, a good rod would 
finely take them napping! 

Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger 
they be, the more lees they have when they are new. 
Many boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified with 
age, and such afterward prove the best. Bristol 
diamonds are both bright and squared and pointed by 
nature, and yet are soft and worthless; whereas orient 
ones in India are rough and rugged naturally. Hard, 
rugged, and dull natures in youth acquit themselves 
afterward the jewels of the country; and therefore their 
dullness at first is to be borne with, if they be diligent. 
The schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself who 
beats nature in a boy for a fault. And I question 
whether all the whipping in the world can make their 
parts who are naturally sluggish rise one minute before 
the hour nature hath appointed. 

Those that are invineibly dull and negligent also. 
Correction may reform the latter, not amend the former. 
All the whetting in the world can never set a razor’s 
edge on that which hath no steel in it. Such boys he 
assigneth over to other professions. Shipwrights and 
boatmakers will choose those crooked pieces of timber 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may make ex- 
cellent merchants and mechanics who will not serve for 


scholars.— Thomas Fullar ; 1608-1661. 


THE RECENT ASSAULT ON THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REY. A. D. MAYO. 


(Concluded from last week.] 
The best of our State normal schools are suffering 
from their loose and uncritical demands for preparatory 
culture. They are clogged with young women of every 
stage of academical unfitness; indeed, a considerable 
number of their students could not obtain admission to 
a superior high school. Even greater is the disability 
of many of. these students in that social training and 
contact with educated people which is so essential to 
the successful teacher. This primary weakness is rarely 
made up even by that excellent academic training of 
the brief two years’ course, and is almost a complete 
disqualification for a normal training in the philosophy 
and methods of instruction. It is almost impossible 
that a green country maiden, with a poor grammar- 
school outfit, even after a year’s severe application, 
should be competent to appreciate the profound system 
of normal methods so admirably elaborated in schools 
like Westfield, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y. Thus, in 
spite of the admirable teaching in several of these in- 
stitutions, too large a proportion of the graduates fail 
to grasp the matter by the handle, and go out either to 
disgrace their alma mater by their superficiality and con- 
ceit, or to fall into a heap of confusion on the first 
smart contact with a real school. In the State schools 
of New York this peril has been somewhat guarded by 
a vigorous use of the practice-school attached to the in- 
stitution ; but in New England this feature has never 
been greatly in favor; and the full consequences of im- 
perfect preparation have been visited on the heads of 
the devoted managers of these excellent schools. If 
this be true of the older and most successful State nor- 
mal schools of the East, how much more is it true of the 
great number of public and private seminaries, all over 
the land, which have sewed a great normal tag npon 
a second-rate academy. Even these pretentious and 
superficial schools have, doubtless, put forth a reasona- 
able number of young people with better than average 


junction of two such planets in a youth presages much 


equipment for the school-room ; but, while the children 


have been somewhat the gainers, the cause of genuine 
normal education has suffered prodigiously from the 
large professions and scanty performances of this class 
of seminaries. 

The training-school, the most original and practical 
outcome of our American experimenting in public edu- 
cation, has done a great work, especially in the cities 
of the West, which have received their impulse and char- 
acter from Oswego, N. Y. In the outfit of their stu- 
dents they have enjoyed a decided advantage over any 
of the normal schools, insisting, as they have, on a high- 
school diploma as the condition of entering upon their 
course of instruction. Their facilities for practice have 
been far superior to that of the State schools of New 
England, as they have access to real schools of average 
children, instead of playing with an artificial arrange- 
ment called the model-school. There is no doubt that 
this is an agency destined to great usefulness. But 
these schools have been far too lenient in their treat- 
ment of their pupils, admitting without discrimination, 
and failing to purge their classes of incompetents. 
Hence, the cities where they have been several years at 
work are flooded with their graduates, often no im- 
provement upon the vigorous teachers that have beat 
their way up to success by the old-fashioned method of 
spoiling a thousand children to polish off a rough dia- 
mond of a young woman into a successful school-mis- 
tress. 

Lastly, the great expensiveness of the training- 
school, and its demand that the high-school graduate 
should give an additional year to her training, has raised 
up an active crowd of economical opponents, while many 
of our grammar and high-school masters, and their 
“lady assistants,” who have come up in the hand-to- 
mouth way, have not been anxious for the success of 
their graduates, This reaction will extinguish many of 
these schools, and greatly modify those which remain. 
Still, in the larger cities, that can afford their expense, 
they will become a prominent feature in the system of 
public education. 

It cannot be denied, also, that there has been a fear- 
ful waste of time and ability in many of our conven- 
tions, institutes, and local teachers’ associations, It is 
a chronic misery to see a crowded hall of bright and 
eager young women victimized during the one vital day 
and evening of their gathering, by the puerile and ill- 
natured wrangles of the squad of pedagogic old fogies 
that always lies in wait to ventilate its grievances on 
such occasions. The persistent firing off of blank car- 
tridges in the shape of essays, often little better than 
school-boy or school-girl compositions ; the trotting out 
of local readers to offer up “Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark ” and “ Maud Muller,” before the evening crowd ; 
the waste of time in irrelevant lectures, of no conceiva- 
ble use to teachers, — these, and numerous evils that 
affect such gatherings, are too well known to be en- 
larged upon. 
But the most serious defect of these methods of nor- 
mal instruction is that they are so often organized in a 
way to work at cross-purposes with the peoples’ and col- 
legiate systems of education. So far the average Amer- 
can college has obstinately refused to recognize the ex- 
istence of such a science as Pedagogy. Its young men 
are sent forth to occupy the commanding positions of 
high, grammar, and academical schoolmasters, often 
with no valuable experience even in the lower grades of 
instruction, and not even a course of college lectures or 
intelligent reference to the literature of their great pro- 
fession. Coming into these difficult positions, for which 
their scholastic attainments are often amply sufficient, 
they find themselves in contact with subordinate lady- 
assistants who have received the best drill accessible in 
normal and training schools, backed by a ‘considerable 
experience in all grades of the common-schoolroom. It 
is inevitable that two forces so charged with positive 
and negative elements should strike fire. In hundreds 
of schoolrooms the success of the instruction is marred 


by this open or smothered conflict; the learned young 
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man, contemptuous of the academical inferiority of his 
girl assistant ; the bright girl-graduate of the normal 
school, electric with tact, and on edge with the new 
methods, poking fun at the pompous, pedagogic inca- 
pacity of her principal. I am convinced, from long ob- 
servation, that much of the power generated in the best 
normal and training-schools and institutes, is swamped 
by the obstinate indifference, or hostility, of the aver- 
age male college graduate in the master’s chair to 
anything that has not entered his college curriculum. 
The result is all the worse, that the average college 
method of instruction is probably the most hopeless style 
of teaching now on the ground; often a bigoted hold- 
ing on to the mechanical habit of cramming a boy with 
the contents of a small library of books, and calling 
that a “liberal éducation.” 

Here are defects enough, unavoidable though they 
may be, to excuse a good deal of the criticism and pop- 
ular distrust everywhere aroused against our present 
temporary and sprawling methods of training teachers 
for public schools. They demand the immediate atten- 
tion of the wise friends of education. 

All reforms in human affairs proceed from the supe- 
rior class, downward among the average and inferior 
workers. The absolute need of the public school, to-day, 
is a great increase of the superior class of teachers in 
all its grades. Especially, since the new methods of 
education have so often been cast into the schools, like 
a load of new hay pitched into a mow with a great fork, 
do we need teachers who can handle them, and save us 
from a confusion as mischievous as the old-fashioned 
mechanical habits of thirty years ago. For these teach- 

“ers we must look to the State normal schools. They 
should be raised to the rank of true normal colleges as 
fast as the most strenuous efforts of the authorities will 
permit; or, if this cannot be done with all of them, a few of 
the best should resolutely strike for the front ; purge their 
classes without mercy, and graduate only such as give a 
fair promise of excellence. Our college and higher 
academies should be summoned to the same work. If 
no new college were established in the United States 
for fifty years, and all available funds were concentrated 
upon the establishment of a thoroughly-organized de- 
partment of pedagogics in the superior institutions now 
existing, the effect on the public education would be 
prodigious. One thoroughly superior teacher as superin- 
tendent, or at the head of a high, grammar, or primary 
school, at home in the literature and practice of the 
new education, will often reconstruct the entire system 
of instruction in a community. It is hopeless to ex- 
pect great progress any where till this can be secured. 
Indeed, unless our State normal schools make haste to 
appreciate the demand for superiority, and set their 
houses in order to attain unto it, their days are num- 
bered as influential centers of educational thought and 
power. Far better concentrate on such as now exist, 
and place them on a permanent foundation, as the nor- 
mal universities of the country, than labor with legis- 
lative committees to establish more of the same tempo- 
rary and unsatisfactory sort. 


The training.school must be reorganized to meet the 
wants of cities and villages of moderate size. And we 
are convinced that it must finally become one of the 
vital departments of the public high school. It would 
be a great improvement, as already shown in the great 
normal colleges of the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia, if the majority of our best high schools were 
to take into their vitals a department on the theory and 
practice of teaching, presided over by a competent grad- 
uate of a normal school, or the teacher otherwise best 
fitted for the work ; placed in connection with the pub- 
lie schools, of all grades, for such observation and prac- 
tice as can be obtained in the afternoons of the closing 
year of the course. If some of the old-time high- 
school studies were jostled out of place by the new 
course, it would be no serious detriment. Indeed, it is 
not certain that it would be a mistake to compel every 
pupil of a high school to take a course of instruction in 
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the art of teaching. The habit of receiving continuous 
instruction in languages and sciences, from the age of 
five to twenty, often deadens the most genial mind, as 
the perpetual pounding of the ‘softest mud-bank by a 
heavy maul packs a wall like a rock. Any thing that 
will “reverse the machine ” and reveal to the student 
the world of knowledge and humanity, as seen from the 
teacher’s standpoint, would wonderfully vitalize these 
schools. This arrangement would also avoid the large 
expense in time and money now involved in the extra 
year in a separate training-school ; would abolish the con- 
flict of authorities, that always worries a training-school 
planted in another man’s preserve; and, best of all, 
would bring the high school, at last, into vital sympathy 
with the lower grades of instruction. Of course, this 
implies that the high-school master, and especially the 
professor of pedagogics in the school, shall be alive and 
up with the times in this matter; else the department 
will be smothered under the wet blanket of a formal 
course of lectures, and an occasional promenade of 
young ladyhood threugh the school-houses of the city. 

To supplement the course of high-normal instruction 
in our colleges, superior academies, and State normal 
schools, and the high and training-schools of cities and 
large villages, our system of school institutes should 
be reorganized, and vigorously worked by the central 
school authority of the State. State taxation, State su- 
pervision, State examination of teachers, is now the ab. 
solute demand of our American system of public instruc- 
tion. And the central board, that has oversight of the 
whole field, should control the institutes that carrry the 
best methods of instruction to the remotest country 
village. The institute should be nothing less than a 
perfect normal school on wheels; handled systematically 
and only by first-rate experts ; combined with the ex- 
amination of teachers for service in country schools. 
We are glad to know that the new superintendent of 
the board of education of Massachusetts, Mr. Dickin- 
son, has this problem well in hand; and we look to his 
administration to greatly awaken and inspire the coun- 
try district schools of that Commonwealth. 

The profession of pedagogy is the latest comer among 
the liberal professions of this country. The law, theol- 
ogy, and medicine are already so crowded with partially 
and well-educated candidates, that the people are able to 
select the wheat from the chaff. No community of any 
considerable pretension is now compelled to take up 
with a pettifoger for its lawyer, a quack for its doctor, 
or an ignorant gospel-ranter for its minister. The ob- 
jective point of our system of normal education is to 
stimulate the preparation of teachers, by agencies, pub- 
lic and private, popular and collegiate, till the same 
“ glut in the market ” enables the school committees to 
go into the field and choose the best the money supplied 
by the people will command. 

Till this is achieved, the vision of Horace Mann will 
not be realized; and the common school will flounder on 
through a melancholy slough of expensive incompetency, 
towards the promised land. The bottom economy of the 
public school is to invest and re-invest in the teaching man 
or woman who is the center of the children’s world. For 
all good things follow a living soul; and a race of teach- 
ers competent to handle Young America in his day of 
preparation for the coming century, will draw after it the 
model school-house,—the best aids and surroundings,— 
all things needed by that teaching man and woman to 
furnish the model citizen, who shall see that the recon- 
structed republic “receives no harm.” 


— When I’ve made up my mind that I can’t afford 
to buy a tempting dog, I take no notice of him, because 


if he took a strong fancy to me, and looked lovingly at 
me, the struggle between arithmetic and inclination 


my wisdom there.—G. Eliot. 

— The faults of a fool are concealed from himself, 
while they are evident to the world; on the other hand, 
the faults of the wise man are well known to himself, 


while they are masked over and invisible to the world. 


might become unpleasantly severe. I pique myself on|%¢4 


SUNSET. 


Cloud-crowned mountains and mists of light 
Shining fair through the summer night. 
Starry sheen just rising through 
Exhalations of evening dew; 
Clouds of sapphire, and clouds of pearl, 
Ruby-tinted, their shapes unfurl. 
The lingering gleam of the golden mist 
Tinted with jasper and amethyst. 
The lessening light of the summer-tide, 
Where mountain-ranges are glorified, 
To beautiful temples, that seem to wait, 
Portals of gold for the heavenly gate. 
Topaz and ree are the walls, 

t 


And over it all the glory falls. 
Whiting, in Woman's Journal. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EpITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


PROGRESS. 


CornaGE.—Some strong arguments have been made for the 
gold gram as the unit of value in place of the dollar which is 
(within yz%55 or less than the tolerance allowed at the mint), 
1} grams of pure gold, or 1$ grams of the 15 coin gold. 


CoAL’ MINES. — We are adopting the metric system in our 
machine shops, blast furnaces, and coal mines, and we ho 
with good effect, but it is most too early to note results. We 
cannot help but see its superiority over the English system, 
and will make every attempt to increase its introduction. 

W. R. Tomas, Supt. Coal Mines. 
G. H. Asst. Supt. 


Tue FRANKLIN County (O.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—‘* We endorsed the resolution of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in regard to the metric system, and petitioned the Gen- 
eral Assembly to so amend the school law that all teachers 
shall be required to pass an examination in the metric system 
of weights and measures.”’ 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS’ AssocraTion.—The following 
was passed: 

Resolved, That this Association recommend and strongly 
urge the teachers of Kansas to study and teach the decimal or 
metric system of weights and measures, with a view to its 
early adoption throughout the State. 


THE Ouro TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, at Put-in-Bay (1877), 
adopted the following: 


Whereas, The progress of commerce and the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge demand common terms for the expression 
of quantity, and 

Whereas, In the opinion of the Ohio Teachers’ Association 
the introduction of this system into general use will be of in- 
calculable benefit to the interests of society; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to prepare the way for the general 
adoption of this system of weights and measures throughout 
our State, we earnestly recommend that instruction in it be 
given a place, early in our courses of study, and that all of 
our pupils be made practically familiar, not only with the 
— used, but also with the weights and measures them- 
selves. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the chief interest in the metric 
system arises from its — value in actual use in com- 
merce and trade, as well as in the arts and sciences, we recom- 
mend all actually to use these weights and measures in their 
own affairs, so far as convenient, and also to urge upon and 
encourage others to do the same, as in this way only can the 
system become generally diffused among the people. 

Resolved, That we make thankful acknowledgment to the 
Press of this State for the aid given in familiarizing the 
people with the principles and advantages of this system, and 
that we seek the same powerful ally in the future. To the end 
that the greatest good may be done in the least time, we hereby 
request each managing editor in the State to place himself :n 
communication with the American Metric Bureau of Boston. 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Ohio so to amend the school Jaw that all 
teachers shall be required to pass an examination in the metric 
system of weights and measures before obtaining a certificate. 


THE PREBLE County (Oxn10) TEACHERS ASSOCIATION.— 

Whereas, ‘‘ Divers weights, and divers measures, both of them 
are alike abomination to the Lord.’’—Prov. xx: 10. ; 

Resolved, 1. That true economy demands an easy method of 
computation in business transactions. 

2. That the metric system of weights and measures is such 
a method that its use would save time in every department of 
industry, in which arithmetical computations are made. 

3. That its introduction into business affairs would take 
from our arithmetics the long and useless tables of our present 
or - compound numbers, thereby saving valuable time to 

e child. 

4. That the legislature should render instruction in the sys- 
tem obligatory, in the public schools. 

5. That without wang for such legislation, all school au- 
thorities should provide for instruction in the system in the 
schools under their charge by furnishing the necessary ap- 

atus. 

6. That all teachers should agitate the subject of its univer- 
sal introduction, and to this end should become thoroughly 
uainted with the system, so that they may talk intelligently 
about it and instruct, correctly, their pupils or any person de- 
oe, study the system. 

7. That the subject should be taught at all teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and taught and talked about at all teachers’ associations. 

8. That the county board of school examiners should now 
pagere a knowledge of the system as a condition of reeeiving 
a first or second-class certificate, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ECONOMY OF COLLEGE-ROOM : RESPONSE TO “8.” 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

In the German universities the lecture-rooms are econo- 
mized as fully as possible. They are successively occupied 
by the various professors, as the exigencies of the teaching re- 
quires. If you hear the same professor at different hours- of 
the day, you will most likely meet him in different rooms. 
Where you may look for him at a particular lecture, on a partic- 
ular day, is indicated by the general programme which is always 
posted in @ prominent place. The rooms are in charge of the 
sextons, Who see that each room is opened, warmed, lighted 
(lectures are often given so early as to require light, and they 
continue till into the night), and closed at the propertime. In 
many cases the professor is the last to enter, and the first to 
leave the lecture-room. It would thus appear that in some re- 
spects the Germans are more practical (in making their uni- 
yersity-rooms serve as far as possible), than the Americans. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In the discussion that has been carried on in Tur JOURNAL, 
in regard to the deficiencies of school work, the necessity of a 
more careful and efficient supervision of schools, I have seen 
no indication of an opinion that possibly the system itself is at 
fault. The teachers in Boston, for instance, are mainly able 
and efficient, still it is a fact that in these schools not nearly 
the amount of work is accomplished by the pupils as in those 
of some other countries. This is acknowledged, and often as- 
cribed to difference of temperament, diversions outside of 
school, etc. It is not here, in my opinion, that we are to find 
the explanation. I believe that our system is radically at fault; 
supervision may accomplish some things, but great efficiency 
can not be attained. It seems to me that the sole work of the 
superintendent is not to see that the present methods of in- 
struction are well carried out, but to suggest new and more 
efficient ones. I have looked at the reports of superintendents 
hoping to find an account, or at least an allusion to the meth- 
ods employed in other countries. It would be certainly a val- 
uable service, and I feel confident that the teachers in Massa- 
chusetts would avail themselves of the results, for the super- 
intendents to give a brief account of the method of teaching 
language, history, literature, ete., in, I will say, two of the 
best biirgerschulen and gymnasiums in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and perhaps in some of the best schools in England, al- 
though this is of minor importance, because the results attained 
there are vastly inferior. No medical reports on the treatment 
of the eye or ear, or in fact any part of the human body, would 
be considered complete and satisfactory without taking into ae- 
count the methods employed by Graefe, Wendt, and others, 

If I rightly apprehend what the duty of a superintendent is, 
or one duty at least, it is to suggest methods. I will venture 
to say that a report of this kind, competently prepared, would 
have a more beneficial influence on our school system, in pro- 
moting improved methods of instruction, and consequently 
efficiency in school work, than many years of careful super- 
vision under our present system. It is of but little use to tell 
teachers not to fall into ruts, to make their teaching more prac- 
tical, ete.; it is much better to point out and explain a new 
method of teaching,—for instance, history,—and then the work 
of supervision becomes valuable, in seeing if this new method 
is well executed, 

If may be said that we have reports on the German school 
system. It is true that we do, but they are most, if not wholly, 
of the same character as our reports on education are,—statis- 
tical eulogies on the system, and on education in general. 

Ihave often thought if the same methods, or substantially 
the same, that are employed in the first buiigerschulen in Leip- 
sic and in the Nicolai gymnasium, could be worked out in two 
schools in Boston of the same grade, that the results would be 
vastly greater. However, it would be a valuable service if 
Supervisors or superintendents any where would give accurate 
and definite information on those methods, If these methods 
should be presented and approved, there will be difficulty in ap- 
plying them. Well-qualified teachers are indispensable. To 
teach Latin, for instance, as it is taught there, the teacher him- 
self must speak Latin. When the pupil hears Latin spoken in 
the last year of his preparatory course, when opportunities are 
afforded him for practice in speaking in his college course un- 
der the guidance of a capable instructor, we shall hear noth- 
ing more about boys reading Latin at sight, before they can 
read it with a dictionary. The first impetus must come from 
the college. When able teachers are sent forth thoroughly 
Prepared in Latin, as they sometimes are in German, they can 
then train their pupils to read and speak Latin with some hope 
that it will be continued and perfected in the college course. 

The vast multiplicity of studies that have grown on to our 
pi system,—suggested, it is true, with a laudable purpose, 

or lt was thought that the fault layin the fact that we had 
we aeetitaly prevents thoroughness and success in any. 
toa shed ose by asking you, Mr. Editor, if it is not your opin- 
4 valuable, perhaps the most valuable service, could be 


rendered in securing more efficient work and attaining greater 
results in our schools, if our superintendents would make these 
reports on the methods of instruction in the best schools of 
Germany, select what is valuable and applicable, and then de- 
vote their energies to seeing that its methods are faithfully 
carried in practice by the teacher; or is it a mistaken notion 
on my part ? R. F, Lerenron, 
Gloucester, Mass., Feb. 20, 1878. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In Tue JourNAL of Feb. 7 there is a very interesting arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Primary Instruction,’’ by Hon. J. W. Dickinson. 
Will you please ask Mr. Dickinson if he will favor the readers 
of THe JOURNAL with answers to the following: 1. What 
studies form a course (or should form a course) of elementary 
instruction? 2. What should be the order of arrangement ? 
3. What method should be pursued for the cultivation of 
mental power? 4, How may the primary teacher understand 
the character of the mind he is to teach ? 

I hope Secretary Dickinson will furnish us more articles on 
the very important subject of ‘‘ Primary Instruction,’’ wherein 
the above, and kindred questions, will be discussed. 

Very truly yours, Gro. O. F. TAYLOR. 

Irvington, N. Y., March, 1878. 


REVIEWS IN CLASSICAL STUDY. 


To the Editor of the Journal: Ch 

Among the many valuable suggestions given by Mr. White 
in the series of articles on ‘‘ Reading Greek and Latin at 
Sight,”’ none seems to me so important as that in the following 
paragraph : 

‘* Wyttenbach says in the preface to his ‘ Eklogai Historikai’ 
that at eighteen he knew no Greek worth mentioning,and that 
dissatisfied with the progress which he was making in his studies 
in general, with the professors whom he was hearing, he deter- 
mined to go over the ground he had covered again, under the 
guidance of his own feelings. He did so, but at first without 
satisfaction. Presently he chanced upon the Memoribilia, and 
became interested in it. In reading and studying this work he 
made it a rule never to begin a section without reperusing the 
preceding one, nor a chapter or book without going over the 
preceding chapter or book a second time; and finally, after 
having finished the work in this manner, he read the whole 
again in course. What was the effect of this repetition ? 
That after then undertaking Homer, whom he found too hard, 
he returned to Xenophon and read all his works, except the 
Memoribilia, four times in four months.” 

The writer of this note once read Virgil with a class at Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. The teacher was Dr. 
Cyrus Richards, now instructor in Latin and Greek at the 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. The advice given at the 
outset, I shall never forget. It was that before beginning the 
lesson of the second day, that of the first day should be read 
over; before beginning that of the third day, the two previous 
lessons should be read; and so reading the lessons of the pre- 
ceding days until there would be at least six to be read each 
day before beginning a new iesson. In this way we were to 
go through a book. It may well be imagined how much this 
facilitated the general review at the close of a term. Those 
who complied strictly with the advice given, found the general 
review a very easy task. Much, however, as such persistency 
in reviews will do to promote the advancement of the pupil in 
his studies, it is often either shunned entirely or practiced very 
reluctantly. The publication of these papers in pamphlet 
form would be of great service, if by the use of them in schools 
only this one suggestion could thereby be kept prominently be- 
fore the minds of classical students. Let all remember in 
carrying out the advice here given, that they are following the 
example of the best scholars in every age. I will quote one of 
ancient date, that of Horace in studying Homer. He said, in 
the first Epistle to Lollius, 

‘“‘Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romae, Preneste relegi.’’ 


“While you great Lollius declaim at Rome, I at Preneste, 
have reperused the writer of the Trojan war.” 

In reading this epistle we find that Horace made some in- 
teresting discoveries in this reperusal of the older poet. He 
found afund of instruction which he had never observed in 
his previous readings. And so will every student find that at 
each review of a preceding lesson new facts, new beauties, and 
new shades of grammatical construction will be continually pre- 
senting themselves, amply repaying all the effort required. 
And this effort will grow easier by each exertion, 

Boston, March 14, 1878. R. L. PERKINS. 


—_ 


TEACHERS’ METHODS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

At teachers conventions, we hear much that is edifying 
and profitable, and not unfrequently some things of an oppo- 
site character. It requires an experienced and discriminating 
mind to imbibe the one and reject the other. Teachers young 
in the service confide in what they hear, and are in danger of 
being misled. For such, at least, it would be well that all dis- 
cussions should be followed by a vote upon the merits of the 


questions, 


Tue JOURNAL is the source of much valuable instruction ; 
but among the various opinions presented in it, some, it 
may be presumed, are unsound. Would it not much enhance 
the usefulness of Tur JOURNAL, if a judicious approval 
should be pronounced upon sound doctrine, and a caution ap- 
pended to what is doubtful or pernicious? Some such judg- 
ments have appeared from time to time. But there are not 
wanting instances of neglect in this particular. 

On page 149, Vol. IV., it was asked, To what extent the 
reasons should be required of scholars, in reciting their arith- 
metical processes ? The question grew out of a statement by a 
teacher that he did not pretend to require reasons from his 
scholars; and that he did not care whether they understood 
the process or not, provided they could doit. Only one of 
your correspondents seems to have noticed the inquiry. 
“*E. T. T.”’ (page 5, Vol. V.), in concluding some very valuable 
remarks upon the use of the reasoning powers, endorses the 
usage of the teacher as described, The process of simple sub- 
traction was the original subject of remark, a subject so sim- 
ple as hardly to call for ‘‘ E. T. T.’s” statement,—‘‘ The proof 
of arithmetical principles requires general or algebraic reason- 
ing, and is very difficult, without algebraic notation.” But 
“EK. T. T.”? doubtless agrees in his practice with ‘‘ E, H.” 
(page 185, Vol. VI.), who says, ‘‘ By all means let us return to 
the old method (borrowing and carrying), which is not only 
simple in art, but in science also,”’ 

Warren Colburn is deemed by many a safe guide to follow. 
He initiated a ‘‘new departure” in the teaching of mathe- 
matics, and was perhaps the first to depend upon the artificial 
and algebraic process for the simple, natural, and common- 
sense method in subtraction. 

There are two methods of teaching diametrically opposed to 
each other. One is illustrated in teaching a child to count in 
such a way that he may count correctly and fluently, and yet 
have no conception of the relative values of the numbers he 
speaks. The opposite is by a judicious use of the “ visible nu- 
merator,’”’ or other convenient counters, to enable the child, 
in a reasonable degree, to comprehend the relative values of 
numbers. 

The multiplication-table may be sung into the memory with- 
out intelligence, or it may be engraven therein a practical man- 
ner, so that the combinations of numbers into products shall 
have a meaning beyond the sound and rhythm. Numeration, 
also, may be taught in these opposite ways, and followed up in 
its applications by abstract rules deduced by “‘ algebraic rea- 
soning and notation.’’ Or the local value of figures may be 
made intelligible; and the application of the principles of nu- 
meration, in arithmetical operations, become natural and easy. 

Your correspondent, ‘S, B,’’ (page 210, Vol. V.,) claims a 
patent on subtraction; but inasmuch as his method depends 
upon the same abstract principle as the old method, is equally 
artificial and less direct, its limited use will not stand in the 
way of reform. 

“S. B.”’ “presumes teachers will agree with him, that it is 
needless, and a waste of time, to teach young beginners the 
principles of subtraction.”’ If it is the highest recommenda- 
tion of his method to say it is a waste of time to teach the 
principles of it, we may allow his presumption well-founded. 
Young beginners are said to be incapable of comprehending 
principles; but where shall we draw the line? All are young 
beginners in their own stage of progress. Why should begin- 
ners in written arithmetic run ahead of principles, any more 
than beginners in geometry, or in the calculus ? 

Miss Brackett (page 84, Vol. VII.) animadverts the folly of 
‘** inclusive teaching,’’ in including first principles in arithmet- 
ical examination-questions. Butshe may be assured that such 
inclusive teaching will continue to be pertinent while this ar- 
tificial mode of teaching is the usage. The scholars thus 
taught, having only the memory to depend upon, will need to 
be constantly reminded of what is behind ; whereas, if their 
minds should be well-grounded in comprehensive knowledge 
of the elementary principles, they would, by natural associa- 
tion of ideas, readily recognize what means would be appro- 
priate to the desired ends. 

In conclusion, we would still ask whether teachers have 
kept even with the agein their methods of teaching arith- 
metic ? I. S. R. 

Lowell, Mass., March 5, 1878. 


QUERIES. 


38. A general, being asked how many men he had, replied 
that if they were placed in acircle they would occupy one 
square yard each ; but if arranged on the circumference of the 
same circle, there would be 25 men to every inch. How many 
men had he ? TEACHER. 


39. In the sentence, “‘I am not to discuss the question 
whether these are equally beneficial,’’ what kind of an ele- 
ment is ‘‘to discuss,’’ and on what does it depend ? Also, in 
“Tt is of no account whatever,”’ parse ‘* whatever.”’ 

TEACHER. 

40. “Noman suffers by bad fortune but he who has been 

deceived by good.’”’ What kind of a sentence is the above ? 


How do you parse he? J. H. H, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed on Tuesday at 101}. 

—dJudge Leonard, of La., a member of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, died at Havana last week. 

— Sunday, the 17th, was St. Patrick’s day. 

— California is suffering severely from forest fires. 

— The week has been one of heavy storms through- 
out the country. 

— La Page, hung at Concord, N. H., on Friday, con- 
fessed two murders. 

— There is trouble with the Pope’s Swiss guard. 

— A treaty of peace has been ratified between Tur- 
key and Russia. 

— The Turks are committing great atrocities upon 
the Greeks. 

— An Anglo-Austrian alliance is predicted, but not 
probable. 

— Pope Leo XIII. tacitly accepts the loss of his 
temporal power. 

— Joseph Bonomi, the Egypt-ologist of England, 
died last week. 

— General Anderson, of the Louisiana Returning 
Board, has been released from custody by the Supreme 
Court. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction will hold its 
forty-ninth annual session among the White Mountatns, 
July 9, 10,11, and 12. Important facts next week. 


Tue friends of postal reform may well take their 
stand and make a brave fight, over the leading features 
of the postal law recently reported by the committee on 
postoffices and post-roads to the United States House of 
Representatives. The new bill contains more really 
practical and sound principles of postal arrangement 
than have been before Congress since the days of Ben. 
Franklin. The people want a law so simple that good 
common sense can make correct rulings on its provis- 
ions, and so just that all interests shall have fair and 
equal consideration. Special legislation is the bane of 
legislative action, and when we can have a congress 
wise enough to make laws for the whole people, and not 
in the interests of monopolies or moneyed corporations, 
we shall have made a long stride in virtue as well as in 
public honor. 


WE are glad to announce the fact that Congress will 
very soon take up the bill relating to the distribution of 
the proceeds of public lands for educational purposes. 
The Committee on Education and Labor have instructed 
Mr. Goode, the chairman, to report a bill providing that 
the net proceeds of sales of public lands shall forever be 
consecrated and set apart for the education of the peo- 
ple. The act is not to have any effect to repeal, impair, 
or suspend any law authorizing the preémption of public 
lands, or the entry of public lands for homesteads ; nor 
as limiting in any manner the power of Congress to 
alter or extend the right of homestead upon such lands ; 
nor shall it be held to limit or abridge the power of Con- 
gress over public domain, or interfere with granting 
bounty lands. The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
quired, on or before July 31 of each year, to apportion 
to the several States and territories, and the District of 
Columbia, upon the basis of population of said States 
and territories, between the ages of 5 and 21 years, the 
net proceeds of the sales of public lands for the previous 
year; provided, that after five years, half said net pro- 
ceeds, and after ten years, the whole of the same shall be 
set apart as an educational fund, which said fund shall 
be invested in bonds of the United States, bearing a 
rate of interest not less than 4 per centum per annum, 
both principal and interest payable in coin, the interest 
on such education fund only to be appropriated as above 
provided; and that for the first ten years the distribu- 
tion of the net proceeds and interest-fund to and among 
the several States, territories, and District of Columbia 
shall be made according to the number of their respect- 
ive populations of ten years old and upward, who can- 
not read and write, as shown from time to time by the 
last preceding published census of the United States. 
The first apportionment is to be made on or before the 
31st of July, 1878, when the States and territories shall 
be entitled to receive their distributive shares. An 
amendment will be offered by Mr. Goode, providing that 
one-fourth of the moneys appropriated by this bill be 
given to agricultural colleges and institutions of learning 
established in accordance with the act of Congress of 
July 2, 1862, unless in any case the State legislature 
shall otherwise direct. 

This bill, in substance, is the same as that introduced 
into Congress by Senator Hoar several years ago, but 
was defeated on account of opposition on the part of 
those whom its beneficent provisions were especially 
intended to favor. Asa result of a fuller discussion of 
the value of the proposed measure to those portions of 
the country where illiteracy most largely prevails, a 
change of sentiment has been brought about, and in 
place of hostility has sprung up most ardent friendship 
for the bill. We regard this change of opinion as a 
most favorable omen for the country, as the upspringing 
of a policy which requires the universal education of the 
masses. It betokens on the part of the South the rec- 
ognition of the fact that the negro must be educated as 
well as the white man, and that the educators and lead- 
ers of public opinion in the South accept in good faith 
the doctrine as well as the duty of giving to every child 
in the State a good common-school education. The re- 
cent convention held in Georgia was a thorough endorse- 
ment of the true national policy of education; and it 
is one of the interesting signs of the times that the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi has memorialized 
Congress in behalf of a bill in aid of popular education, 
providing that this distribution shall be made for a term 
of years upon the basis of illiteracy, and afterwards 
upon the basis of school population. 

We do not quite favor the amendment which Mr. 
Goode proposes, though it may aid the passage of the 
bill. The management of agricultural college land 
grants has neither been a success financially nor educa- 
tionally, and Congress can well afford to wait awhile 
for more satisfactory results from previous endowments 
before it makes further liberal appropriations. We 
hope the honorable chairman of the House Committee 


on Education will examine the history of agricultural 
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colleges in the United States, before he moves or ad- 
vocates his amendment. 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATORS, SCHOLARS, 
AND LITERARY MEN IN ENGLAND. 


Although we have been favored with the perusal of 
many interesting letters both from Britain and this 
country since the appearance of our last article on this 
subject, we have postponed referring to them sooner be- 
cause, while these communications have, without excep- 
tion, been warmly in favor of the project, most of them 
have dwelt upon the difficulties in the way of satisfac- 
torily carrying out a project of the kind, while the 
minds of men of all classes and pursuits in Great Brit- 
ain are so much excited in regard to the Eastern ques- 
tion. Some of the last letters received by the original 
proposer of the Conference are, however, of such a na- 
ture that we feel it right to draw to them the attention 
particularly of those professors and educators who have 
already arranged to visit England and Paris during the 
approaching summer. It is right that they should 
know how well the suggestions offered have been re- 
ceived, and that not only more than forty leading men 
of the two great universities have expressed a desire to 
meet their American brethren in a conference upon 
matters of scholarship and education, but that several 
prominent statesmen, of both parties, and even more 
distinguished as scholars, have evinced their wish to 
join in sending an invitation to London to the ex- 
pected American visitors, if public affairs shall haply. 
take a peaceful turn. Among these we are at liberty to 
mention Mr. Forster, M. P., (Dr. Arnold’s son-in-law), 
well known in this country, and Mr. Gladstone; and 
in letters which arrived this week and are now before 
us, Lord Sandon, vice-president of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, expresses himself very favorably toward the 
proposed meeting, and promises to give careful consid- 
eration to the means by which the Privy Council com- 
mittee can assist in an invitation to the American 
scholars about to visit England. The Lord Mayor of 
London, in a letter also before us, has written to a like 
effect ; and lastly, Lord Beaconsfield, in a letter to Dr. 
Humphreys, under date of March 5, states that “the 
proposal for an invitation to a conference of scholars 
and literary men of England and America, has already 
been laid before Her Majesty’s government.” This act 
is entirely sud sponte on the part of the Prime Minister, 
who was only addressed one month since on account of 
his intimate connection with scholarship and literature : 
and therefore his giving so prompt and marked atten- 
tion to the matter, at a time when his mind must be so 
deeply concerned about the stirring and momentous affairs 
of the East, shows how warmly the heart of Disraeli, the 
scholar, still beats in the breast of Lord Beaconsfield, 
the statesman. It will be remembered that Dr. Hum- 
phreys, the proposer of this movement, to which he was 
impelled by knowledge that a large number of our 
scholars and chief educators were about to visit England 
and France, and that many of them earnestly wished 
for a conference of this kind; and by a belief that 
his relations with several public men and scholars in 
Great Britain would afford him a favorable means of 
suggesting and starting it there:—after he had done 
this, as he did, to our knowledge, with much care and 
labor, and as it now proves with great success in awak- 
ening there a widespread desire for the meeting,—then 
of his own accord, in a letter in this journal, ‘retired 
from further public connection with the matter, on the 
modest and respectful ground that all direct action 
should be taken, if at all, by the American scholars and 
educators of known standing. We have advocated the 
formation of a committee of consultation amongst those 
who have arranged to visit Europe, and we now venture 
to suggest that such a committee should be formed at 
once, in order to take measures in regard to any invita- 
tion that may come to General Eaton at Washington, 


to whom Dr. Humphreys has requested the parties in 
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England to make any further communication they 
may decide upon. We had nearly omitted to add that 
amongst those warmly favoring the proposed conference, 
is Lord Dufferin, the governor-general of Canada. 


THE ONE-SIDED ABUSE. 


The teacher should neither be a two-sided person, nor 
do one-sided things. In the school-room, duplicity and 
partiality are vices of the first rank. The latter is, per- 
haps the most common of the two, and therefore the 
most mischievous. Probably few schools run the rounds 
of a single week, without the flawing of discipline, by 
one-sided, or partial, decisions. Such decisions may 
spring from natural preference; from hasty impulse ; 
from ignorance of the nature of justice; and from mis- 
taken notions of pedagogic dignity. Whatever may be 
their source, they are none the less false and abusive. 

For example, one pupil may be, on several grounds, 
personally more agreeable to the teacher than another. 
The preference naturally springing from this, has its 
lawful play outside of the school-room. But it is need- 
less to say that it has no just place in the apportion- 
ment of either instruction or discipline in the school. 
The consciousness of its existence should always stimu- 
late the teacher to greater watchfulness against one-sided- 
ness or bias. 

In another case, surrounding circumstances or in- 
ward condition, may so excite or annoy the teacher, as 
to bringdown the law summarily upon some first of- 
fender ; when, the hot impulse having passed, the next one 
though more culpable, goes scot-free. This is a fierce 
one-sidedness in discipline, which reflects severely up- 
on either the teacher’s nervous fitness, his hold upon 
his passions, or his sense of justice,— perhaps on all 
three. Many a pupil in our schools suffers ostensibly 
as a wrong-doer, really as a victim of the teacher’s weak- 
ness. Against no other one-sided tendency, does the 
latter need to be so guarded, since he carries a betrayer 
of justice within his own nature. 

In still another instance, the blind notion that justice 
in school discipline is the exact application of the same 
penalty for the same technical offence, two pupils will 
be dealt with alike, when there is neither true circum- 
stantial or moral likeness in the two cases. This is the 
result of a blank ignorance of the first principles of 
school government. True justice in school government 
does not stand like a goose on leg. It must move like 
a pyramid,— rest upon the broad base of all the favts. 
Not to discriminate according to divergencies in fact, is 
as gross one-sidedness, as it is to make distinctions on 
purely personal grounds. 

In the last case, to be named here, the teacher ad- 
judges a certain severe penalty to an offender ; and hav- 
ing done so, magisterially refuses to reconsider the sen- 
tence, even though another and chief offender is discov- 
ered to have been,—perhaps confesses himself such,—we 
have known such a case, —the inciting cause of the of- 
fense. So the mere accessory suffers,—right enough 
in @ measure,—the chief transgressor escapes “ un- 
whipped of justice,”— a most shameful abuse in the gov 
ernment of a school! There is no consistency, no reason 
in such a course. In carrying out his first judgment, 
the teacher is simply administering a Herod’s-oath jus- 
tice. Other forms of injustice in administration of 
school discipline, make one ashamed of the weakness or 
ignorance of the teacher; this makes one blush out- 
right for his stupidity. 

Now we are far from advising duplicity or falsehood 
In the teacher. Yet, it will be seen from the foregoing 
that even unjust dealing with the truth, may not be the 
Worst evil in the government of the school. Bad as un- 
truthfulness is in the teacher, it is not so mischievous as 
‘njustice. It has at least one possible advantage,—it 
may not be detected; and if it is not, its evil influence 
_ less positive and sure. But with regard to unfairness 
°T injustice, indulge no such vain dream. There is no 
such esoape, The instincts of the pupil, in that direc- 


tion, are quick and sure. Be sure “ your sin will find 
you out.” And when your injustice has been felt, the 
effect on the pupil is far worse than when untruthful- 
ness has been detected. In the latter case, he only feels 
contempt for the person; in the former, his faith in the 
general order of things is shaken, anda spirit of revenge- 
fulness is begotten. You can do nothing worse for the 
child, than to make him feel that he can not have impar- 
tial justice in the school. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY, \ 
was adopted by the Board of Education at the begining of 
the year. It is now in the hands of the teachers, who are at 
liberty to introduce it this term; after Sept. 1st, however, it is 
obligatory on all the schools. The provisions of the course, 
are, for the most part, excellent in theory; whether they will 
prove equally so in practice, will depend on the manner in 
which they shall be carried out. A teacher working according 
to the spirit of the provisions, will do good, intelligent work; 
but one working by the letter of it only, will do very poor 
work and may boast of having less to do than under the old 
regime. 

What guarantee have we that the New Course shall have a 
fair trial,—that the degree of culture at which it aims, shall be 
honestly striven for? None whatever except in the universal 
good conscience of the Philadelphia teachers, Happily, this is 
greatly to be depended on,—were it otherwise, the present com- 
plication, which for want of a better name we call a ‘‘ system,”’ 
would have failed to produce the comparatively good results 
that our schools as a class show. The laws and provisions of 
the Board of Education are, in general, carried out with great 
fidelity; though, it must be confessed, often with more labor 
than wisdom. 

HOW CAN THE BOARD ENFORCE ITS LAWS,? 

We have frequently been asked what agents or means the 
Board possessed for enforcing its laws, and have been obliged 
to admit that these agents or means are ‘‘ conspicuous by their 
absence.’”’ The board has no means of compelling obedience, 
but the impracticable one of stopping the supplies of a section 
in which a violation of its laws has been detected. But there 
are cases where something more than honest purpose is re- 
quired for the worthy performance of a work. Whena scheme 
of education has been laboriously devised and carefully ma- 
tured, as this New Course has been by its authors, it is not to 
be expected that it may be placed in the hands of teachers 
promiscuously and understood by them fully as to letter and 
spirit. There must be some authoritative interpretation of 
points that admit, or seem to admit, a difference of opinion. 

WHERE CAN THE TEACHERS LOOK FOR SUCH AID ? 

Certainly not to the Sectional Boards, nor even to the Board 
of Education. We have a certain need of respect for the 
thirty-one gentlemen, august and otherwise, who meet once a 
month at the Board-rooms,—discuss new courses, reports of 
sections, and even at times rise to the discussion of the rela- 
tive value of etymology and algebra in a teacher’s mental 
repertoire; but we can not help knowing that the best part of 
their interest is given to their different callmgs, for they are 
mainly manufacturers, merchants and— amateur statesmen, 
and we do not wonder that their knowledge on certain subjects 
of vital importance to schools, is not very profound; it is evi- 
dent that we need supervision other than this. 

Perhaps some of our Boston friends would be willing to 
pass over their Board of Supervisors, which of late has been in 
such high disfavor, with some of the intellectual princes of that 
modern Athens. We present a fine field for missionary labor; 
we would give them plenty of work,—but we could not promise 
that they should be paid for it. Perhaps, however, they would 
be willing to work for the glory of it! We know of plenty of 
teachers who are taking that kind of pay just now. 

THE QUARTERLY PAY-DAY 
is near at hand, and the councils have not yet passed the 
school bill making the annual appropriation to the Board of 
Education. Even if the matter is settled at the meeting which 
takes place to-day, and the Board holds a special meeting to 
apportion the sum granted, it will be long past the usual time 
ere the bills can be audited and the money paid to the teachers. 
The delay is most unjust to our teachers, and disgraceful to 
the community that permits such trifling on the part of its 


councilmen. 
THE LEGISLATURE, 


at Harrisburg, did an inglorious thing, a few days ago, in cut- 
ting off the annual appropriation of $3000 to the Teachers’ 
Institute of Philadelphia. This will be a great loss to the In- 
stitute, unless the teachers come to the rescue, and make up 
the deficit by increasing the membership, and if necessary, the 
fee for the same. One dollar per annum is a very insignificant 
return for the privileges of the library and reading-room alone, 
to say nothing of the advantages of the departments in Ger- 


man, French, etc. Up to the present time, the membership is 


much below that of last year; when this fact is made known, 
at the meeting to-morrow, we hope to see the teachers come 
forward promptly, and hand out their trade-dollars, if they 
happen to have any left. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

Recognizing the need of some authority to appeal to for the 
sake of securing harmony in the work of their several schools, 
a number of the sections have started associations or institutes 
within their own limits, and meet once a month, to talk over 
their work and adjust difficulties. In every case these meet- 
ings have been productive of good results in the way of making 
teachers better acquainted with each other, and creating those 
feelings of sympathy and good-fellowship which are so neces- 
sary among those laboring in the same field and aiming for 
like results. 

One of the questions now occupying the attention of these 
associations, in connection with the new course, is how to 
divide the work assigned to four grades or divisions, in a school 
of three divisions, or in one of six; for it frequently happens 
thet this difference exists even in schocls of the same sec- 
tion. It is one of the absurdities of our system that, 
while the work has always been apportioned as if each school 
contained a uniform and fixed number of divisions, the ac- 
tual number of divisions varies in the different sections, 
and often in the same section. Likewise the average at- 
tendance of each division is required to be forty-five; but 
from the fact that no provision is made for a new division 
until the old one has double its numbers, it is often the case 
that one teacher has charge of ninety or one hundred children 
in a room intended to accommodate, at most, sixty. We all 
know this is absurd and wrong, but we are not doing anything 
to remedy it. We are just waiting,—the embodiment of a race 
of Micawbers,—‘‘ for something to turn up”’ and make better 
times for us. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

On Monday, the 11th inst., the first course of lectures by the 
faculty of the Auxiliary Department of Medicine was delivered 
by Professor Richardson. The regular course will be as fol- 
lows: Toxicology and Medical Jurisprudence; Comparative 
Anatomy and Zodlogy; Mineralogy, Geology, and their Chem- 
istries; Botany; and Hygiene. There will be three lectures a 
week on each subject, delivered in the afternoons. 

The trustees of the university confer the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy upon graduates of, medicine who shall have at- 
tended two full courses by the Auxiliary Department, passed a 
satisfactory examination before the faculty, and presented an 
original thesis. To those students who are not graduates of 
medicine, a certificate of proficiency will be awarded, upon the 
completion of the course of study and a satisfactory examina- 
tion therein. 

The Alumni Association of the Department has founded an 
annual prize, to be bestowed on that candidate who shall pass 


the best examination, and who shall present the best original 
thesis on an experimental subject which shall be satisfactory 
to the faculty. ‘‘ These lectures are open to all, on application 
to the dean.’’ In this quiet little sentence the advantages of 
this excellent department are extended alike to men and 


women. 
Philadelphia, March 14, 1878. 


SCHOOLS OF NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Erie City schools, which have been under the efficient 
supervision of H. S. Jones for over twenty years, are rightly 
ranked amongst the best in the State. Nearly eighty teachers, 
including those of the night schools, areemployed. Mr. H. C, 
Missimer 1s principal of the high school; Miss Kilburne, vice- 
principal. Drawing and music are established studies in all 
the schools. Term, ten months. 

V. G. Curtis, superintendent of the Corry schools, is doing 
a good work. The standard of these schools has been. im- 
measurably raised since he has taken charge of them, 
although there are many obstacles with which to contend, on 
account of frequent reduction in salaries, necessitating con- 
stant change of teachers. Miss Gertrude Kent, who has 
charge of the high school, is doing a work which no words can 
measure. Musicand drawing are receiving attention’ Twenty 
regular teachers are employed. . 

There are twenty-eight teachers employed in the Titusville 
schools, and in addition one teacher of music and one of draw- 
ing. ‘The schools for several years have been carefully super- 
vised by H. C. Bosley, and have an excellent reputation. 

Miss Eliza Kent, a teacher of many years experience, has 
charge of the schools on the south side of Oil City, and Mr. 
Patterson those on the north side. The liberal salaries paid 
secure for these schools an efficient corps of teachers. 

C. A. Arnold is principal of the Tidioute schools. Being a 


rogressive teacher, he is a motive-power which sensibly affects 
the schools, and a marked improvement is noticeable since 


they have come under his care. 
Th 


. 


e Warren schools are efficiently supervised by A. B. Mil- 
ler. For years a teacher in one of the New-England States, 
he has brought into these schools a wealth of experience which 
is of infinite worth. 

The schools in every district, village, and city, in Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, so far as our knowledge extends, are stead- 
ily working up to a higher standard of excellence. Music and 
drawing are finding their way intomany of the country schools. 
Teachers are more carefully preparing themselves for ig 
work. A 
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“GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT.” 


A CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read with great interest the articles of Prof. John W. 
White, and I fully agree with him that the results of classical 
instruction are still far from satisfactory, and that the ability 
to read easy Latin and Greek “at sight’”’ is eminently desir- 
able. But in regard to his view of the relative importance of 
the studies of grammar and translation, I am compelled to 
dissent, and also to remind him of some essential particulars 
which cannot be ignored in any thorough treatment of this 
subject. 

Discarding the order of presentation by Professor White, I 
will notice, first, ‘* that we fail to have before us from the 
start, a clear and definite idea of the simple aim which we 
should set ourselves first.’”’ From the last paragraph of the 
second article, it becomes perfectly evident what Professor 
Whité’s “‘ simple aim” is: viz., “‘ the power to read these lan- 
guages at sight.’’ But while there continues to exist such a 
variety of opinions on this general question,—what the proper 
specific aim in classical instruction should be, — among those 
whom the instructors in the schools naturally look to as au- 
thorities in the matter, how can they, at least, be expected to 
have a “clear” and “definite idea” on the subject? Is it 
indeed true that the instructors in Latin and Greek at Har- 
vard College even, could agree in a full and definite presenta- 
tion of the immediate object of classical study ? if so, I be- 
lieve that the sooner such a presentation is publicly issued, the 
better. 

But even if such a thing were possible or certain, the matter 
would be only partially disposed of. For, as is well known or 
may be easily determined, the ‘‘ method and aim” which are 
generally understood to be preferred at Harvard,—‘‘ the condi- 
tions being what they are,’’ as Professor White says,—are not 
those which would be approved at Amherst and Yale. What 
measure of relief, then, has Professor White to offer for the 
benefit of the numerous teachers who are compelled to in- 
struct, in the same classes, young men fitting for these three 
colleges ? 

In the second place, I notice Professor White’s views as to 
the value and proper study of grammar. He concedes that 
“the study of the classics is an effective means of mental dis- 
cipline,”’ but denies that “‘ theoretical grammar’’ furnishes 
the best field for its exercise; and even maintains that “high 
grammar, philological research concerning forms and laws of 
construction, should be undertaken by no man until he is well 
on his coure, and . . . by the majority of men never at all.’’ 
From a careful examination of the arguments of many of the 
foremost defenders of the claims of the classics in our day, I 
find that the study of what Professor White calls ‘‘ high gram- 
mar”? is most emphatically commended. The importance of 
** presenting in strong relief the great outlines of the languages 
of ‘fixing indelibly the leading facts and rules by showing 
how they result from the laws of human thought, and are but 
the expression in words of principles of mental operations 
common to mankind,’ is everywhere attested.”’ For, as has been 
well observed, “‘ The construction of words in a sentence does 
not depend upon arbitrary laws, but upon right reason,—upon 
the exact correspondence between expression and thought; 
and hence ‘ correct syntax is nothing but a correct process of 
reasoning.’’’ How little of what is here advocated is secured 
by teaching what Professor White calls ‘‘ working grammar ’”’ 
merely, needs only to be suggested to the experienced instruc- 
tor. And by “‘ working grammar” is meant, of course, that 
meagre acquaintance with idioms which is necessary to the 
power of translation at sight. Professor White not only states 
this as his meaning, but has given (?) an illustration of it in a 
notable comment on the construction, gore no0uvero (Anab. 
Bk. L., 1, 8) as follows: “ gore with the ind., after a full stop 
(G. 237).”’ The student who has hitherto thought the punctu- 
ation a modern device, will be doubly bewildered on turning to 
237, to find that Professor Goodwin has not recognized the 
force of this comment, and usually inserts a comma simply, 
before @67é introducing the indic. mood. What peculiar merit 
such an artificial and purely arbitrary method of exposition 
can have, baffles me. Why not go directly to the point, as 
Professor Goodwin does (Moods and Tenses, §65,3), and that, 
too, in language suited to the comprehension of any boy who 
has any business with the study of Greek? The opinion of 
Dr. James Clyde, of Edinburgh, may be appropriately inserted 
here: ‘‘ As cram is to culture, so are rules to principles; and it 
is only when the rationale of phenomena, whether in language 
or in nature, is inquired into, that the study of either becomes 
an instrument of culture.”’ (See Preface of Greek Syntaz.) 


It may well be doubted, then, whether Professor White 
would render any real service to the cause of the classics in 
education by transferring the argument for the study of them, 
from considerations based chiefly upon the value of the study 
of language as such, to others based upon the value of trans- 
lation merely, and the literature which a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek make available. At any rate, I doubt very much 
whether his view of the *‘ aim which we should set ourselves” 


is that of any considerable portion of those whose positions 
and experience ought to confer authority in such matters. 

Professor White would, evidently, have the student devote 
most of his time with the classics to what he calls the literary 
side ‘‘ of the language.’ But, of course, he will not claim that 
the fact (?) that this “literary side”’ ‘‘ makes a stronger appeal 
to four boys out of five than the other,” is at all conclusive in 
the argument. It is generally true, that the matter of the 
students’ interest or enthusiasm in any study, is chiefly in the 
power of the instructor. Furthermore, my own experience 
has shown that those students who can, and are most disposed 
to, compass the largest attainments and results on the “liter- 
ary side”’ of classical study, are uniformly those who have the 
most proficiency in those ‘‘ etymological analyses”’ and ‘‘ syn- 
tactical rules’? which President Porter and Professor White 
think better fitted ‘to interest comparative philologists and 
*“‘ philosophical grammarians.’’ And in the case of the indi- 
vidual student also, the ability to proescute successfully the 
one kind of study, is usually proportionate to his broad and 
scholarly preparation in the other. 

As to the statement that the young student is unfit for the 
study of ‘ theoretical grammar,”’ experience does not support 
it. And here I am happy in being able to sustain my own 
opinion and experience by that of scholars whose views in the 
matter will certainly be received with unqualified respect. 
‘*No one who has had any large experience in teaching,’ says 
Dr. Donaldson, in the preface of his Greek Grammar, “ will 
deny that the school-boy, as such, is obstinately inattentive; 
that there is the greatest difficulty in inducing him to concen- 
trate his thoughts on any given subject; that he is unwilling to 
reason; and that the only mental application which can be ex- 
pected of him, in the first instance, is the humblest exercise of 
his memory. But why is this? Simply because he is unedu- 
cated; because his mind is untrained and undisciplined; be- 
cause he has not yet attained to that habit of methodically ar- 
ranging his thoughts, which it is the business of his instructor 
to impart to him, by an active system of logical teaching.” 
** Believing, as I do, that grammar and geometry are still the 
best vehicles for conveying to the youthful mind the first rudi- 
ments of a liberal education, I am anxious that the method of 
teaching them both should be as rational and as perfect as pos- 
sible.’”’ ‘‘ If I may be allowed to refer to my own experience, 
I would bear my testimony to the fact, that the memory of 
boys is as tenacious of rational explanations as of arbitrary 
rules; and thatany boy, not absolutely deficient in the ordinary 
powers of acquisition, may be brought, by the diligence of a 
competent instructor, to understand the grammatical theorems 
which he enunciates, as well as the propositions of Euclid, 
which he demonstrates by rote.’’ ‘*‘ This would be confirmed 
by the experience of others, if examiners were as earnest in 
insisting upon this more certain exhibition of intellectual 
progress,* as they are in probing proficiency which depends 
upon strength of memory alone.”’ “I believe,” says J. B. 
Mayor,t formerly head-master of Kensington School, England, 
“that the continued unreasoning exercise of memory is the 
cause of much of that want of interest in all knowledge, which 
we so often meet with in grown men and women.”’ ‘The at-j 
tempt to teach the classical languages without explaining grain- 
matical usages,’’ says he, “‘ involves this unreasoning exercise 
of the memory, attended with the further disadvantage, that 
there is no call upon the learner to brace up his mind for stren- 
uous effort.”’ ‘*The study of principles,’’ it is said, “ should 
be left to the end of the school course. My own experience 
does not quite agree with this. I believe general princi- 
ples, of almost any kind, may be talked into boys. ... The 
principles of grammar are not more abstract than those of 
geometry, and I think they may be explained in a manner 
which is both interesting and useful to the abler boys 
Even young boys are capable of being taught the analysis of 
sentences ; which is, perhaps, the very best instrument for 
clearing away confusion of thought.” ‘‘ Children, as a gen- 
eral rule, overflow with curiosity.’’ 

I have quoted thus at length from the published opin- 
ions of these two scholar-teachers, not for the purpose of es- 
tablishing my main point merely, by their concurrent testi- 
mony; but also because their statements so forcibly present 
the substance of my whole argument as well. 

I freely concede, however, that the study of the “ literary 
side ’’ of the classics is too often slighted or ignored because 
too much attention is given to their language. But yet, in 
view of what I have said respecting the importance of the 
study of language as language, ‘‘ this can not be regarded as 
an evil unmixed with good; and the evil would have been 
even greater, though of an opposite character, if in paying 
more attention to the subject-matter, the critical and exact in- 
vestigation of the language had been less cared for.” 

I am ready to concede, likewise, that Dr. Taylor’s Method of 
Classical Study was, judged as a whole, essentially a“ bad”’ 
one. But, somehow, I cannot persuade myself that the mar- 
velous efficiency of that “method,” as applied by its distin- 
guished author, was due wholly or chiefly to his exceptional 


* The new method of entrance examinations at Harvard should be cor- 
dially welcomed as a most important move in the right direction. 


genius asa teacher. Its worth may, I think, be fairly summed 
up in this, that many an eminent teacher has found in it, or de- 
rived from it, the better method which has been the basis of 
his own success. It may thus be said to contain the germ or 
suggestion of a method, rather than the method itself; and 
when so regarded will, I am certain, still be found incom- 
parable. 

Though Professor White has written in his own name 
simply, yet I can not dissociate him from the great institution 
with which he is officially connected. And in criticising his 
articles in THE JOURNAL, which may represent, therefore, 
more or less the opinions of his colleagues, I have not forgot- 
ten that whatever improvement or elevation of standard has 
come to secondary instruction within the past ten years must 


be credited to the influence and authority of Harvard College. 
* 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE INDIANA STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


READING. 

1. What knowledge of words should a child gain from the 
study of his first reader ? 

2. *‘ Insects generally must lead a jovial life. Think what 
it must be to lodge in a lily. Imagine a palace of ivory and 
pearl, with pillars of silver and capitais of gold, and exhaling 
such a perfume as never arose from human censer. Fancy 
again the fun of tucking one’s self up for the night in the 
folds of a rose, rocked to sleep by the gentle sighs of summer 
air, nothing to do when you awake but to wash yourself ina 
dew-drop, and fall to eating your bedclothes.”’ 

Pronounce and analyze phonetically the following words: 
insects, generally, palace, exhaling, again. Name and state 
the principles in accordance with which d and s, in the words 
rocked and fields, are sounded. 

3. Find the etymological meanings of the words insects, cap- 
itals. What is a capital ? (as meant here). A censer? 

4. What is the connection in thought between the first sen- 
tence and those that follow? What is there about a lily to re- 
mind one of a palace of ivory, etc.? Force of the word again ? 
What is here meant by bedclothes ? 

5. What do you infer about the knowledge and tastes of the 
author of this selection? What is the best way to get a knowl- 
edge like+his of the lily? What is the test of good reading of 
selections of this style ? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1. With what matérials should each member of a writing- 
class be supplied ? 

2. Describe fully the position of body, arms, hands, and 
feet, which you would have pupils assume for writing. De- 
scribe also the position of pen and copy-book. 

3. How many movements may be employed in writing ? 
Name and describe them. What is the value of movement in 
writing ? 

4. What is the unit for measuring the height of letters ? 
What is the unit for measuring their width ? What is the 
rulé for spacing and combining the small letters ? 

5. Make the three classes into which the small letters are 
divided on the basis of vertical height. What is the height of 
the capital letters above the base-line ? 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. What is the basis of classification of numbers: (1) into 
abstract and concrete; (2) into simple and compound; (8) into 
prime and composite ? Give an illustration of each class. 

2. A farmer has 120 bushels of wheat and 460 bushels of 
rye, which he wishes to put into the least number of boxes of 
the same capacity, without mixing the two kinds of grain. 
How many bushels must each box hold ? , 

8. Reduce }, § and 75 to similar fractions, having the least 
common denominator. By analysis. 

4. Define ratio and proportion. In how many ways may we 
express a proportion ? Illustrate each. ' 

5. What principal will amount to $560 in 3 years, 1 month, 
at 8 per cent ? : 

6. A has $60, and B has $75. A’s money is what per cent. 
less than B’s? B’s money is what per cent. more than A’s ? 

7. Define a curved line, parallel lines, a straight line, and an 
angle. 

8. A boy bought 12 watermelons, paying 10 cents for the 
first, 12 cents for the second, 14 cents for the third, and so on; 
what did all cost ? 

9. What part of a bushel is 2 pecks, 5 quarts, and 175 pints? 

10. From 14rd, 3 in., take 13 rd., 16 ft., 8 in. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What one of the United States has an eastern and a 
western river boundary ? Give its boundary. 

2. How many degrees from the Tropic of Cancer to the Are- 
tic Circle? Give the proof. 

8. State three proofs that the earth is spherical. 

4. What causes the isothermal lines to bend so far to the 
north, between Labrador and Norway? Explain. 


t See his preface in “ Gresk for Beginners. 


5. Name and locate three mountain-systems.of Africa. 
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GRAMMAR, 

1. Write a sentence in which each essential element has a 
modifier. Designate. 

2, What different kinds of modifiers may a verb have ? 

3. Arrange correctly and punctuate the following sentence: 
“Qn Wednesday evening, by Mr. Gough a lecture at the old 
prick church was delivered on temperance,” 

4. Write sentences in which a simple word, a phrase, and a 
clause are each used as objective modifiers. Designate. 

5. Of what value is an exercise in parsing ? 

§. Write a sentence in which an infinitive is used as a noun. 
Parse the infinitive. 

7, Analyze the following: *‘I love to lose myself in other 


men’s minds.” 

8, How are sentences classified in respect to their meaning ? 

9. Write one or more sentences in which a direct and an in- 
direct quotation is used. Designate. 

10, Whatis a complex sentence ? 

HISTORY. 

1. When and by whom was the Hudson river discovered and 
explored ? State the importance of this discovery in a com- 
mercial and in apolitical point of view. 

2, What provisions were made in Virginia and in Massachu- 
setts for common and higher education, during the colonial 
period ? 

3. When was the government of the United States organized 
under the present constitution ? What were the leading forms 
of industry in the different sections of the country at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution ? 

4. What were the boundaries of the United States at the 
close of the war of Independence? What are they now ? 
What connection can you trace between the occupation of the 
people of the United States and the acquisition of territory 
west of the Mississippi river ? . 

5. What territory was first acquired after the organization of 
the government ? Under whose administration? How was 
it acquired ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1, What are the reasons why the brain is protected by a 
strong, inflexible, bony case, and the digestive organs are pro- 
tected almost wholly by muscular walls ? 

2. What are the physiological effects of rest and sleep upon 
the various organs of the body, and upon their functions. 

8. What are the causes of change of color in the blood, in the 
various parts of the body ? Give full answer. : 

4, Why does an injury to the spinal cord sometimes produce 
a loss of motion on one side of the body, and a loss of sensa- 
tion on the other side ? ° 

5. What are the uses of the crystalline lens ? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE, 


1. How would you use the windows of a school-room to se- 
cure ventilation ? 

2. To what extent is a teacher responsible for the care of 
schoo] property ? 

3. What measures do you use to prevent tardiness ? 

4. What is your opinion of the system of place-taking, or 
“going up” in classes ? Why ? 

5. Under what circumstances, if any, may ridicule be used 
as an incentive ? 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Oxford University.—Dr. Ray Lancaster states that the med- 
ical faculty at Oxford University has ceased to exist. The 
collapse took place on account of the endowments not being 
sufficiently large to maintain a first-class staff of teachers. 
Dr. Lancaster observes that physical science will never make 
any real progress at Oxford until it is protected and encour- 
aged by a flourishing medical faculty. Theory languishes in 
the absence of practice, and without professional students our 
science is inevitably doomed to become either frivolous or 
dreamy, 

Vegetable Life. — Professor Dewar, F.R.S., confirms the re- 
sult of previous investigation, that the special maximum effect 
of light upon plants, in their assimilation of carbon, resides in 
their. luminous rays, for which chlorophyle, or the green 
coloring matter has a special selective absorption. 
«cee History.—An account appears in the English papers 
< 4 halibut being caught weighing 187 pounds. On opening 

¢ fish, its stomach was found to contain a fine salmon in 
good condition, which weighed 20 pounds. 

The Jardin d’ Acclimation (Paris) has just received a pair 
of Liberian Hares. These peculiar animals are gray in sum- 
mer, and change to white in winter. 

‘ Chemistry.—Remson has suggested a modification of the hy- 
une Soap-bubble experiment, — which makes their igni- 
aa certain. He employs a funnel held vertically, in the 
on which a fish-tail gas-burner is placed, as near the 
bie P Ae os The bubbleg are set free from the pipe in 
aa he perpendicular line as that corresponding to the 
with a . funnel; thus they will inevitably come in contact 
Evol ame, and if filled with hydrogen, explode. 
osive Dust. — A writer in Nature refers to the frequent 


explosions of malt-dust in machines working in his factory; 
these were not due to carelessness, but ignited either by a 
spark from a piece of flint passing through the steel rollers, or 
from some excessive friction on some parts of the wood fittings. 
[Many believe the Barclay street explosion, in New York, 
was caused by starch-dust. } 

Pens.—Nine hundred and fifty million steel pens are manu- 
factured during asingle year. Land and Water says, “I prefer 
for my part a quill; the indescribable pleasant sound it makes 
when running across the paper, acts on my slumbering ener- 
gies as the strain of martial music would upon the stormers of 
a redoubt.”’ 

Bacteria.—Dr. Arthur Downes and F. P. Blount, Esq., have 
presented to the Royal Society the result of some most inter- 
esting observations on the effect of light on bacteria and other 
organisms, The record is too long to be given in full, but the 
deductions may be summed up as follows: 

1. Light is inimical to the development of bacteria, and the 
microscopic fungi associated with putrifaction and decay. 

2. Under favorable condition it wholly presents that devel- 
opment, but under less favorable it may only retard. 

3. The preservative quality of light, as might be expected, 
is most powerful in the direct solar rays, but can be demon- 
strated to exist in ordinary diffused daylight. 

4. So far as investigated it would appear that it is chiefly 
but perhaps not entirely, associated with the actinic rays of 
the spectrum. 

5. The fitness of a cultivation liquid, to act as a nidus, is 
not impaired by insulation. 

6. The germs originally present in such a liquid may be 
wholly destroyed, and a putrescible fluid perfectly preserved 
by the unaided action of light. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


IraLy.—L’ Annotatore, of Rome, from whose pages interest- 
ing extracts have often been taken, announces the completion 
of its third year, under flattering auspices. Having thus far 
appeared only once a month, it will henceforth be published 
twice a month, under the direction of its learned and accom- 
plished editor, I1 Commendatore Pietro Bernabo-Silorata, to 
whom we extend our best wishes for the future success of 
L’ Annotatore. 

It was lately mentioned that a discovery had been made in 
the Vittorio Emanuele Library, at Rome, of curious old 
books, manuscripts, etc. LZ’ Annotatore thus refers to them : 
A large case of Damascus leather, of the French style of Henry 
II., containing four membranous charts, of various dimen- 
sions, all of the 16th century; and another, a planisphere, also 
membranous, with the date 1455. Of the codices the most 
singular is one of the Greek commentaries on the Iliad, of the 
11th century, published in part by Ossan, in the Anecdotum 
Romanum, and quoted by Dindorf, in his edition of those com- 
mentaries. There are also about 4,000 parchments, which from 
the year 1,000 go to the end of the 16th century, mostly relating 
to civil matters ; and copious collections of manuscripts, orig- 
inal autographs of distinguished men, and various printed 
books,—most precious either for manuscript glosses and notes, 
or for having belonged to celebrated persons, 

Il Cavaliere Carlo Castellani, formerly Prefect of the above- 
named library, but nomingted librarian of the Medico-Lauren- 
ziana, of Florence, in succession to the lamented Ferrucci, 
whose death, at Florence, was announced not very long ago, has 
found, in the Vittorio-Emanuele, a copy of the Trionfide Pe- 
trarca, published at Florence, in 1499, and adorned with six 
wood-euts, of marvelous beauty. This copy seems unique, 
since not only has the edition remained unknown to bibliogra- 
phers, but from information received from the principal libra- 
ries of Italy and other countries, none of them possesses a copy 
thereof. The Cavaliere Castellani, we are informed, is prepar- 
ing to give to the literary world an illustration of this most 


precious edition. 


FrANCE.—In THE JoURNAL of Jan. 3d, it was announced 
that ‘‘ M. Faye, the astronomer, is the Minister of Instruction 
in the cabinet just formed by the Republicans.’’ Ministerial 
changes have been so frequent of late in France, that a state- 
ment which was quite correct at the time of writing may be 
pardoned for being quite incorrect at the date of its publica- 
tion in Tue JouRNAL; but we may now affirm that the pres- 
ent Minister of Instruction is M. Bardoux, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and president of the General Council 
of Puy de Dome. “This gentleman,’ says Le Manuel 
Général, “has been for several successive years in the 
chamber, the chairman of the Committee of Public In- 
struction, and has in that capacity taken part in meas- 
ures which have in these last days greatly improved the 
pecuniary position of the teachers; they will therefore welcome 
with lively joy the entrance into power of a minister whose 
devotion to the cause of popular instruction can not be called 
in question by any one.” M. Waddington, who was the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction in the Republican cabinet of M. 
Jules Simon, is now the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
large intelligence, the generous culture, and the public and 


liberal spirit of this gentleman, so conspicuous in his former 
exalted position, will no doubt be as fully displayed in his pres- 
ent very important post at this critical moment in European 
politics. M. Waddington, itis well known, is of English family, 
and a Protestant, and his entrance upon the scene as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs for France, at the present time, is an event 
of considerable importance to France, and to liberals every- 
where. It may be mentioned that M. Faye will resume his 
former position as one of the Inspectors of Public Instruction, 
and asa member of the Board of Longitudes, where his as- 
tronomical attainments will enable him to perform such 
efficient service. C. H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Deering, at its last Spring election, voted to abolish its 
school districts. The whole number of scholars in town are 
1236. The average attendance has been less than six hundred. 

— The High School at Saccarappa had its examination on 
Thursday, last week. One fine feature was the class in free- 
hand drawing. Philosophical apparatus, at a cost of $100, has 
been lately added. One pupil exhibited the principle of the 
magnetic telegraph with a working machine, and the telephone 
was described by another. Mr. Robbins, who has had the 
charge of the school for the past five years, has closed his con- 
nection with the same. There is also an intermediate school 
in the village, taught by a male teacher. 

— Mr. L. A. Rogers, formerly of Topsham, late principal of 
the Castine High School, has been elected associate-principal of 
the Dearborn Seminary, Chicago. 

— We understand that the closing exercises of the village 
schools of Brunswick and Topsham, last week, were of a pleas- 
ing character, and quite creditable to all concerned. The ex- 
ercises of the Topsham High School were very interesting, — 
the examinations prompt and satisfactory, the readings and 
recitations of unusual merit. A large number of the people 
were present, showing their deep interest in the progress of 
the High School. 

— Mr. A. G. Bradstreet, of the Gardiner High School, goes 
to Germany in June to continue his studies, He leaves the 
High School in good condition. 

— The East Somerset Educational Association held its reg- 
ular session on Feb, 22d and 23d, There were a large number 
of teachers present. Mr. Corthell was present, and delivered 
a good lecture. The next session will be at Harmony, May 
31st and June Ist. 

— The school accommodations of Portland are not sufficient 
for the scholars, and the city council will be asked to erect 
some new buildings. 

— Gorham voted on Monday, unanimously, to raise $15,000 
in aid of the normal school to be located there, The trustees 
of the normal schools will meet at Gorham on the 25th inst., to 
inspect the buildings of the Academy, and suggest such changes 
as may be necessary. The appropriation for this school comes 
from the common-school fund, and is the same as to each of 
the others, $7,500. 

— The Legislature amended the free high-school law, so that 
any person or persons guilty of spending the money voted for that 
purpose, should forfeit double the amount so misapplied; and 
no town shall receive further support from the State until the 
amount misapplied shall be raised by the town. 


VERMONT. 


— President Hulbert’s address on ‘‘The True Relation of 
the Colleges to the State,” is an able and scholarly production. 
It was delivered at Barre Academy, but itis a paper of more 
than local significance, and discusses points vital to secondary 
education in all parts of the country. It claims that the 
academy should maintain a high and increasing standard of 
scholarship, on account of the individual as well as the college, 
and that the college should throw its safeguards around the 
academy, in demanding of it a thorough course of instruction, 
and high attainments in scholarship as preparatory to admis- 
sion. We hope this excellent paper, now published in pam- 
phiet, will have a wide circulation in the interests of thorough 
and sound learning. 

— The medical department of Burlington University com- 
mences its annual course of lectures with 60 students, a larger 
number than ever before. 

— Four Glover school boys, who attacked and expelled their 
teacher the other day when he was punishing one of their 
number, were taken before a justice, and their fines and costs 
for assault and disturbance amount to about $60 apiece. 

— Bakersfield has voted to accept the Brigham fund of 
$38,000 for a high school. Of this amount $30,000, bequeathed 
by the late Peter Brigham, of Boston, will be used in the 
school’s support, and the remaining $8,000 has been given by 
Mr. Brigham’s sister, Mrs. Jacobs, and other Boston parties 
to erect the building. 

— Rev. Jas Fletcher, of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
has been appointed principal of Burr and Burton Seminary, a 


graded classical school of high reputation located in Manches- 
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ter, Vt., and scenery of rare beauty and grandeur. He is not 
expected to enter upon his duties till the close of the present 
academic year. 

— The annual report of the schools of Burlington, recently 
made by the superintendent, C. J. Alger, Esq., is a full and 
very encouraging statement of their condition. The whole 
number of pupils enrolled the first term of the year was 1017; 
the daily average attendance was 790; the number enrolled the 
second term was 981; average attendance, 813; for the third 
term the number enrolled was 1141; the average attendance, 
821. The whole sum paid for the support of schools during 
the year was $20,635.00. The number of pupils enrolled was 
10 per cent. larger than the year before, while the per cent. of 
attendance the last term of the year was less than before, be- 
cause of the unusual prevalence of sickness among the children 
of the city. The report, and all we know of the schools of 
Burlington from other sources, give abundant evidence of the 
interest of the people in all that contributes to the success and 
efficiency of their schools. That interest is manifested by the 
cheerful support given to teachers, by words of encouragement 
as well as by-liberal salaries. The High School seems to be 
very prosperous, The number in attendance is large and seems 
to be steadily increasing. The principal, Joseph D. Bartley, 
is a popular and very efficient teacher. The superintendent 
calls special attention to the fact that the sum of $674 was re- 
ceived during the year for the tuition of non-resident pupils, 
and thinks the income from this source may become $1,000 
annually, and that without increasing expenses or curtailing 
the privileges of resident pupils. Income from that source is 
also encouraging to other graded and high schools in the State. 
The receipts of tuition by the graded school in Brandon has 
not been less than $750 per annum for ten years; and large 
sums have been received by other schools, though the exact 
amounts are not known. This fact speaks earnestly for the 
continuance of instruction in the higher branches in our graded 
schools, though penuriousness in some quarters speaks against 
it. It is well for the schools of Burlington that they rest for 
support upon the intelligence of the people, and they must, 
therefore, stand. The schools of this country are safe when 
in the hands and under the control of educated men, such as 
love knowledge and know its value, and they are safe only 
then. The high schools and academies of the State are pros- 
perous so far as we know at present, and we hope ere long to be 
able to give in detail evidences of their prosperity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A regular session of the Boston school committee was 
held on Tuesday, March 12. Three teachers were confirmed, 
and three nominated on probation. An order was adopted, 
requesting the city council to provide means for establishing 
two vacation schools, one for boys and one for girls, for the 
summer of 1878, the estimated cost of the same being $2,000. 

— An important step was taken, in Boston, in establishing a 
Committee of Supplies, consisting of four members, separate 
from the Committee on Accounts, having ‘‘ exclusive authority 
in the furnishing of all materials used by the board, its officers, 
or the publie schools.”’ 

— The following order was referred to the Boston Committee 
on Rules and Regulations: ‘‘ That the teachers employed by 
the city be, and they hereby are, prohibited from holding mu- 
nicipal or other offices, the proper discharge of the duties of 
which will interfere with the performance of their duties as 
teachers.”’ 

— Miss Louise M. Hotchkiss, of the Emerson (Boston) 
Grammar School, has resigned. 

— The legislative Committee on Education gave a hearing 
on the memorial of George B. Emerson, for an appropriation 
to furnish the educational works of Horace Mann to school 
and town libraries. The memorial was first presented to the 
legislature in 1867, but no action was taken. It is sought to 
furnish copies of the ten reports by Mann, to any town in the 
State, in order that the practical knowledge and valuable sug- 
gestions in them might be available to school committees and 
teachers. 

— A change is contemplated by the Swampscott committee, 
whereby it is hoped that the scholarship will be advanced in 
the grammar and high-school grades. 

— The Dedham school committee organized on Saturday, 
March 9. It was decided to hold the annual musical exhibi- 
tion the last Friday in this month. The spring vacation of 
schools is to be held during Fast week. The committee voted 
to ask for an appropriation of $2,400 less than last year. 

— Why can not the Hyde Park school committee organize ? 
There have been two unsuccessful attempts, at least. 

— At the graduating exercises of the Lynn High School, in 
May next, Miss Hattie Biddle will deliver the Latin saluta- 
tory, and Miss Eva Hollis the graduating valedictory, this being 
the choice of the class. 

— The scholarship at the Amherst High School has reached 
such a grade that the college accepts the certificate of the 
principal for admission in Latin and Greek, thus placing it on 
a par with the best schools of the State. 

— The annual report of the Lynn school committee for 1877, 
recently issued, urges the necessity of a superintendent of 


schools, It states the expenditures for the year as a little less 
than $100,000. Musical instruction was ordered to be discon- 
tinued In the High School. 

— The contract for furnishing the masonry work of the new 
English High and Latin School building, Boston, will be one 
of the largest let out by the city for many years. There are 
37 plans, 6 feet long, to be examined by contractors. It will 
take 36,000 feet of freestone for the building: it will come 
from Northern Ohio. 

— There are 97 young ladies in Wellesley College who are 
now studying Greek. At present it is a voluntary study: but 
in 1881 all the students in the regular course will be fitted in 
Greek. 

— The appropriation of $2,000 for improving the public 
grounds on Central Hill, Somerville, was non-concurred in by 
the aldermen. It was voted, however, to reduce the salaries 
of school teachers from $6,500 to $6,200. 

— The winter term of the High School at Brookton finished 
Friday, March 8, with exercises by the middle class, consisting 
of a duet, essays, declamations, recitations, and dialogues, 

— It is found that there are 156 salaried officials who will 
have to resign or move into town, in case the pending order 
that all employees of the city must be citizens of Boston, is 
adopted. All but 30 are connected with the schools. 

— The Hon. Clark Jillson, of Worcester, will deliver the 
poem at the next reunion of Nichols Academy alumni, at 
Dudley, in June. 

— Next year an elective in German literature will be given 
by Professor Bartlett, of Harvard. The course-will begin with 
Lessing (1750), and embrace the German classic writers to the 
present day. 

— The exhibition of the Worcester Art Society, which was 
booked for March 8, and the succeeding eight or ten days, was 
very successful. 

— The remarks of Capt. R. B. Forbes before the legislative 
Committee on Education, on the subject of ‘‘ Industrial School- 
ships for Respectable Youth,’’ were very earnest and conclusive. 
The array of statistics in the educational direction was rather 
startling, to say the least; and if, as we know, figures can’t 
lie, then there is a class of our youth which fares meagrely for 
needed knowledge. The subject calls for full attention. 

— The following extract is taken from Circular No. 3, is- 
sued by John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Superintendent of the 
United States Educational Exhibit at Paris: ‘‘ Scholars’ work 
and otber articles will be received as late as March 30, for any 
other shipment provided by the Commissioner-General.”’ 

— According to the school census, the population of North- 
ampton is 10,911, and the number of children of school-age is 
2,043, of whom 1,894 are enrolled in the public schools. 

— The graduation exercises of the Framingham High School 
took place on Wednesday, March 13. The following is a list 
of the graduates: Alice Hastings, Lizzie U. Emerson, Susie 
A. Wetherbee, Grace A. Blake, Fannie F. Chapman, Effie C. 
Manson, Edgar S. Twitchell, Arthur K. Stone, Henry T. Fales, 
Pascal O. Parsons, Theophilus H. Root, Fred A. Purington. 

— The Woburn school committee will ask for an appropri- 
ation of $28,000, a reduction of $3,000 from last year. 

— About fifty members of the school boards of Fitchburg 
and neighboring towns met in Fitchburg, the 14th, and or- 
ganized the Nashua River School Committee’s Association. 
The following officers were elected: President, D. H. Merriman, 
of Fitchburg; Secretary and Treasyrer, George W. Davies, of 
Winchendon; Executive Committee, James E. Vose of Ash- 
burnham, C. A. Goodrich of Lunenburg, Hamilton Mayo of 
Leominster. Questions in regard to the efficiency of common 
schools were discussed during the day. Secretary J. W. 
Dickinson, of the State Board of Education, spoke in the 
evening. 

— Messrs. William W. Greenough and Richard Frothingham 
have been re-nominated as trustees of the Boston public library. 

— Mr. Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, is the maker of the chief 
astronomical instrument used at the famous Rugby school. 

— The third session of the Summer School of Biology will 
open at Salem, July 5. Lectures will be given five days a 
week, at 9.00a,m. The remainder of the time will be given 
to laboratory work and demonstrations. Admission fee, $20; 
or admission to the lectures alone, $5.00. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— An act was passed by the Senate to prevent and punish 
wrongs to children, It is very stringent, and places great dis- 


| cretionary power in the hands of the Rhode Island Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Animals. The 
governor, while in favor of the act, thought it gave the officers 
of the society a good deal of authority over parents, and raised 
a laugh, after the adjournment, by remarking that it wasn’t 
the thing in these times to put this society so much above pa. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— There have been 1,700 applications in person, or by mail, 
for scions of the Babylonian willow, 5,000 of which were se- 
eured by Secretary B. G. Northrop, for free distribution to 
people of the State upon application, the object being to en- 


courage tree-planting. Every day a score or more of letters ar- 


rive at the office of the State Board of Education, inclosing 
stamps and asking for scions to be sent. 

— A Yale graduate of a dozen years’ standing went back to 
New Haven, one day last week, and paid a tailor bill of $16 
and interest, contracted while he was a student at the college. 

— The New Britain Normal Schoo] has a large and talented 
class of pupils in attendance. The school was never in better 
condition, and is doing valuable work for the State. 

— The subject for debate in Linonia was “ Resolved, That 
the reading of the Bible should be prohibited in the public 
schools of our large cities.’’ Leaders, in the affirmative, Dim- 
mick, ’78; in the negative, Kelsey, ’78; seconds in the affirma- 
tive, Miller, ’79; in the negative, Merritt, ’79. The debate was 
conducted with more vigor than any since the reéstablishment 
of the society. At its conclusion the judges’ decision stood 
two for the negative against one for the affirmative. On the 
question being referred to the house their decision was, affirm- 
ative 31, negative 26. President Beckwith announced the 
next subject for discussion for debate: “Resolved, That the 
right of suffrage in the United States should be extended to 
women.”’ Leaders, Taft and Beckwith, ’78; seconds, Lyle and 
Merritt, ’79. 

— Prof. Francis A. Walker and Hon. Origen 8. Seymour 
have been appointed members of the State Board of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. — Reports from fifty county superintendents of 
Alabama make it safe to estimate the aggregate school popula- 
tion of both races, white and black, at 360,000, and that at 
least 150,000 were enrolled in the public schools during the past 
year. The schools throughout the State are opening earlier 


than usual, and give promise of great prosperity. 
Rev. B. B. Ross, D.D., professor in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala., died of pneumonia, Feb. 14. 


CALIFORNIA.—A bill prohibiting the teaching of languages 
and music in the San Francisco schools has been introduced in 


the California legislature. 

By order of the new avperiatvedent, “oral instruction ’’ has 
been discontinued in the San Francisco schools. This includes 
the study of elementary physics and physiology in the three 
higher grades of the grammar course. 


CoLorapo.—The Teachers’ Association, which assembled at 
Denver early in January, strongly endorsed the State Univer- 
sity at Boulder, and “ resolved” to advise students to seek a 
higher education there instead of at foreign colleges, 

J. B. Grosbeck, superintendent of schools in Boulder 


county, reports 40 school districts, the total enumeration for 
the year ea between the ages of 6 and 21. 

Miss Mary Rippon, who has recently entered upon her du- 
ties as instructor in the French and German languages in the 
State University, is a graduate of the high school department 
of the Illinois Normal University. 


GEORGIA.—The new building recently erected for the Haven 
Normal School, at Waynesboro, was formally dedicated Feb. 
12. There was a large attendance of colored people. 


InDIANA.—There is general satisfaction at the nomination 
of Mr. Smart for re-election to the office of superintendent of 
public instruction, for a third term. 


ILLino1s.—Ira W. Allen, M.A., LL.D., is president of the 
Allen Academy and Polytechnic Academy of Chicago. It is a 
thoroughgoing English, classical, and scientific school for boys 
and young men of all ages. Five departments,—primary, pre- 
paratory, classical, commercial, and polytechnic. Prepares for 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or any university, for the U. S. 
Military and Naval Schools, or for successful business life. 

The executive committee of the State Society of School 


Principals met at Mendota, Feb. 22. The meeting will be held 
July 1, 2,3. The place of meeting and the programme will be 
made public in a short time. 


IowAa.—Henry Clay Dean advises that a book be prepared 
for use in the common schools of Iowa which shall contain a 
simple, concise, and complete statement of the criminal law 
of the State, for the information of the pupils. 


Kentucky.—The legislatures of Kentucky and Mississippi 
employ female librarians. Mrs. Bush, who was the first office- 


holder of her sex in Kentucky, has just been reélected to the 
protien she held for two years, to the great satisfaction of all 
parties, 


LovIsiAna.—The teachers of New Orleans have certainly @ 
pitiful case. They say that at no period during the last five 
years have they received the full amount of their salaries. 
The delay in paying them has forced them to sell their certifi- 
cates at prices varying from twenty to fifty per cent. below par 
value, or, at ruinous rates, to borrow on them as collaterals. 
Two years ago their salaries were reduced twelve per cent. ; 
last year a still further discount of forty per cent. was required, 


and then followed the suspension at the schools, and conse- 
quently of salaries, for four months. The teachers have made 
an eloquent and thoroughly good-tempered appeal to the cit- 
izens to act with justice in the matter of city education. 


MARYLAND.—The new school bill proposed for Maryland 
provides that the existing high schools in the counties shal! 
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be continued, but half of the expenses must be paid by the 
patrons. 


MicuIGAN.—In Michigan the public schools have an attend- 
ance of 356,264. Male teachers receive average salaries of 
$42.54 per month. 

Professor Brokaw, of Port Huron, formerly of Lansing, is 
to conduct a series of teachers’ institutes, beginning with one 
at Luddington, April 1. 

An Ingham county teachers’ institute will begin at Williams- 
ton, March 25. 

prof. Henry A. Ford, of Kalamazoo, formerly editor of 
the Michigan Journal of Education, goes to South Bend. 

The annual school report of State Superintendent Tarbell, 
for the school year 1876-7, — the first prepared by him, — has 
just appeared. It is an interesting and valuable document, 
much of it of permanent and general value. We make room 
this week for the principal statistics: Number of school dis- 
tricts, 5,945; increase over the year 1875-6, 111. Children of 
school age (5 to 20 years), 468,308; increase, 8,500. Attending 
public schools, 356,264; increase, 11,168; percentage of attend- 
ance, .76. Average number of months’ school, 7.4; for graded 


and high schools, 9.7. Ungraded schools, 5,650; increase, 119. 
Graded, 294; decrease,9. Teachers, male, 3,778; female, 9,212; 
increase of former, 230 ; decrease of latter, 74, — the last two 
items doubtless the product of hard times. Average wages per 
month, males, $42.54; decrease, $596; females, 83 cents, — 
other effects of hard times. School-houses, frame, 4,644; 
brick, 766; log, 591; stone, 74; total, 6,075; sittings in same, 
430,907; increase, 4,296; estimated value of school-houses and 
sites, $9,114,680. Volumesin district libraries, 157,131; in 
township libraries, 64,099, Private and select schools, 181; 
upils, 8,958. ‘Total resources of public schools for the year, 
$5,782,519.92; tuition for non-resident pupils, $34,464.06. 
Bonded indebtedness of the districts, $1,484,524.67; decrease, 
$74,059.78; total indebtedness, $1,609,678.46. 


MissouRI.—St. Louis does not feel rich enough to give text- 
books gratuitously to the pupils of her schools, but she pro- 
poses to furnish them at cost price. 

A petition, signed by a large number of Irishmen, has been 


presented to the school board in St. Louis, asking that the 
study of German in the public schools be discontinued, and a 
provision be made for the teaching of French, Celtic, Italian, 
or any other language the parent of the +. may desire. 
The movement is designed to put a stop to the free teaching of 
German. 


New JERSEY.—George B. Sears, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Newark, is dead. 


New YorK.—At the meeting of the State Association of 
School Commissioners, held at Ithaca, on Feb. 21, the old 
officers were re-elected. It was a great gratification to the 
friends of the public schools to hear ex-Governor Seymour, in 
his address, make a strong argument against Governor Robin- 
son’s recent assault upon the present school policy. Governor 
Seymour is heartily opposed to the abolition of high schools. 

Miss Agnes T. Humphrey, who has been a teacher in the 
Brooklyn public schools for 17 years, and the principal of 
school No. 27. for 11 years, voluntarily resigns a salary of $3,000 
per annum, and retires to her newly-purchased farm until 
next summer, when she expects to take a European tour. 
Marcus L. Weed, of Brooklyn, is elected to fill the vacancy. 

The next literary contest of the Inter-Academic Literary 
Union of this State will occur at Albany in Convocation week, 
next July. 

Christopher G. Fox has entered upon his duties as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Buffalo. 

The legislature, in joint session, elected Leslie W. Russell 


and Whitelaw Reid regents of the New York University. 

Professor Peck, of the Homer Academy, has been fined $250 
for severely whipping a pupil. 

In New York city, the clerk of the board of education re- 
veives a salary of $5,000; the auditor $5,000; superintendent 
of schools, $5,500; superintendent of primary instruction, 
$4,500; the same person as teacher in Normal College, $700; 
president of Normal College, $5,500 ; the same person as 
teacher on Saturdays, $950; president City College, $5,750; 
professor of City College, $4,750; teacher Normal College, 
$700; secretary City College, $500 ; house-rent paid president 
City College, $3,000; total, $41,850. 

The spring term of Genessee Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, 
opens March 21, 


Goldwin Smith has been passing the winter in Oxford, Eng. 


NEBRASKA, — Nebraska State meeting will be at Lincoln, 
March 25-29, 


Nortu CARoLIna.—With the present provision for the pub- 
lie schools in North Carolina they can have yearly terms of 
but two months in length, ‘ First-grade”’ teachers receive 
salaries which by law are limited to $40. 

The first term of the North Carolina Colored Normal School 
has been very successful. The students were diligent and per- 
severing, and made rapid progress. The superintendent’s re- 
port says: “The presence of females has a refining influence 
on the manners of the males, and their reciting together in 
the same class creates a lively interest and incites a spirit of 


healthy emulation. In deportment and scholarship the females 
ave shown themselves in no wise inferior to the males, and 

the school would be deprived of some of its brightest students 

and most promising teachers if females were not admitted.” 


Ont0.—The Cleveland board of education has good sense. 
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It has resolved to nominate six ladies and six gentlemen, who 
shall be invited to visit the schools and examine the same, and 
report their condition; said visitors not to be connected in any 
way with the schools. 

The summer Institute of the Ohio Central Normal School, 
Worthington, will commence Monday, July 1, 1878, and con- 
tinue four weeks, closing with the graduating exercises of the 
senior class. 

The report for the first half of the school year of the public 
schools of Piqua, shows an enrollment of 1,076; per cent. of 


attendance 94-+-; 800 not tardy, and 384 not absent. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Legislature providing 
for the abolition of high schools, and of instruction in lan- 
guages in the lower grades. . 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The 28th annual winter session of the 
Womens’ Medical College, at Philadelphia, closed March 16, 

We gather the following from the 24th annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Reform School: The number of children re- 
ceived in commitment during the year was 153, — boys 120, 
girls 38. All of them were over 7 years of age, and under 20, 
The average age was about 14. Of those received 23 wete 


illiterate, 5 could spell only, 40 could read imperfectly, 6 
could read well, 38 could read and write imperfectly, 7 could 
read and write well, and 34 could read, write, and cipher. 78 
were either whole or half orphans, the parents of 14 had sep- 
arated, and those of 55 were living together. 123, or nearly 
four-fifths of the whole, were committed for incorrigibility, 
vicious conduct, and petit larceny. These statistics tell the 
whole story of juvenile misconduct and crime, The causes 
are patent on their face: parental neglect, idleness, and ig- 
norance, 


Sourn CAROLINA. — Mr. Peter Cooper, always benevolent, 
has purchased a large piece of property at Limestone Springs, 
intending to establish a high-grade school there, under Major 


G. H. Bonner, now teaching at that point. > 
South Carolina is to have a new school system, with a State 
board of examiners for its center. 


TENNESSEE.—Nashville has not enough schools for colored 
pupils; 200 have applied in vain for admission to the schools. 


A deficit of $5,000 in the public-school fund of Memphis is 
reported, 


Texas, — The school ym page | of Sherman has increased 
in two years past, from to 1,476. 


Virarnia.—The average attendance of colored children in 


the Richmond schools, during several weeks past, has 
been 1,976. 


Wisconsin.—Wisconsin’s four normal schools cost last year 
a total sum of $75,683.05. The State supports 405 graded 
schools, The average monthly wages of male teachers have 
decreased $2.47 the past year, and those of female teachers 
81 cents. 

Carl Deerflinger, of Milwaukee, has been nominated by Gov. 
Smith as regent of the normal schools, vice Knoeppen resigned. 
Hiram Smith, of Sheboygan Falls, has also been appointed 
regent of the university, vice Conrad Kretz, whose term had 
expired. 

The enrollment in the LaCrosse schools is as follows: Janu- 
ary, 1878, 1,610; percent. of attendance 963%. Number cases 
of tardiness, 18. For February, 1,629; per cent. of attendance 
94%. Number cases of tardiness 22. Last December we en- 


rolled 1,509. Number cases of tardiness 9. 

There is a bill abolishing the Bible in schools under consid- 
eration in the Wisconsin Legislature, but there is no proba- 
bility that it will be passed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTS oF GEOLOGY: a Text-Book for Colleges and for 
the General Reader. By Joseph Le Conte, author of Relig- 
ion and Science, etc. ; professor of — and Natural His- 
tory in the University of California. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton, & Co., 549-551 Broadway; 1878. 

This work of Professor Le Conte’s, embraced within the 
scope of 588 8vo pages, is divided into the great natural divis- 
ions of the subject, — dynamical, structural, and historical 
geology. Part I., which treats of the agencies which have 
operated from the beginning, and are still in operation, occu- 
pies 164 pages ; Part II., which treats of the general form and 
structure of the earth, occupies 100 pages; and Part IIL., the 
history of the evolution of earth-structure and of the organic 
kingdom, occupies the remaining pages of the work. 

Two facts should here be stated, which have had an impor- 
tant influence in determining the form and character of this 
work, The first is, that the book is the product of class-room 
preparation. The professor’s lectures before the students of 
the university have been reduced to writing, and are the re- 
sults of his long experience in making geologic studies inter- 
esting to a class of young men who were not expecting to be- 
come experts in physical science. Another fact is that the 
work is intended to present the elements of geologic science in 
such form that they will be both interesting and instructive to 
the general reader. The author’s purpose has been to avoid 
the manual form intended for special students, and make a 
work of a popular character, imparting knowledge which the 


people should possess, and in a way that they can compre- 


— 


hend. Having these facts in view, and remembering that Pro- 
fessor Dana’s work is all that special students can desire, we 
have taken the greater pleasure in the examination of this 
volume. A few of the leading features of this work we will 
present to our readers, referring them to its valuable pages for 
a full confirmation of our views: 

I, American geology is more thoroughly discussed than in 
any similar treatise on the elements of geology. In only onein- 
stance, the Jura-Trias period, has American geology been made 
subordinate. This feature will render the studies of Professor 
Le Conte of greater value to students than Lyell’s “ Elements ”’ 
have been. The studies of American geologists and scientists 
in our own fields have opened rich treasures hitherto un- 
known. The U. 8. Surveys, under Professor Hayden and 
Lieutenant. Wheeler, have made valuable contributions to 
science which place the American continent among the rich- 
est fields of scientific research, especially in certain physical 
features connected with our river and mountain systems, our 
vast plains and lakes, our minerals, and volcanic and geyser 
phenomena, the latter of which are in such a wonderfully ac- 
tive condition. 

II.. Professor Le Conte’s work discusses geologic phenom- 
ena from the stand-point of the evolutionist, and in his devel- 
opment theory finds it to be in accordance with the intelligen 
plan of an all-embracing and all-intelligent mind. While giving 
to man an age ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 years, he regards 
him, the earliest man, as “‘ distinctively human,—as much so as 
any of the race now living, and not an intermediate link be- 
tween man and the ape.” The department of historic geology, 
occupying as it does, more than one-half of the work, takes its 
greatest value from the philosophic application of this great 


scientific discovery of evolution as a theory to be applied in © 


the manifold manifestations of Nature. 

III. The discussions of the agencies, aqueous, igneous, and 
organic, on the theory of evolution, develop the most intelli- 
gent and satisfactory explanation of the changes which have 
taken place, and which are still in operation on and beneath 
the earth’s surface. Recent discoveries in this country and 
Europe are of intense interest in solving problems hitherto in- 
explicable in this department of structural geology. Especially 
noted are the results of the Hayden explorations in the West, 
in connection with our wonderful system of rivers, cafions, and 
geysers. 

IV. An important and interesting feature of the work is the 
rare collection of illustrations of geologic strata, and surface 
formation and changes, which make the text doubly valuable 
as a means of instruction. The cuts and plates are from the 
very latest examinations and surveys, and represent the best 
authorities in this department of scientific research. 

While the treatment of the various subjects differs in many 
respects from Dana’s more exact treatise, it will occupy an 


important place in popularizing geologic science, in accordance 
with the best and most advanced modern theories. It will be 
found a work of special value to students, men of science, and 
intelligent readers, who would avoid the mere technicalities of 
the science, and gain broad and complete views of the origin, 
structure, and growth of the earth. In this light, we regard 
Professor Le Conte’s contribution as most timely and valuable. 
His facilities for study have been favorable for a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and it will satisfy the demands of a 
large class of students and readers, Y 


CLARENDON-PRESS SERIES. An Elementary English Gram- 
mar and Exercise Book. By Rey. O. W. Pancock, M.A., 
Oxford. Pp. 92. 1877. 


We have here, in very brief compass, the chief elements of 
English grammar, as held by the most careful students of the 
language. Some classes of facts are displayed very fully, as, 
e.g., §8. Numbers of Nouns; §12. Comparison of Adjectives. 
There are more valuable etymological explanations than in 
some forty volumes. There are few, if any, errors peculiar to 
the work. There is remarkably good judgment in the omis- 
sion of what is useless. The book is of the class of ‘‘ Primers 
of Science,’’? serviceable to those who have heretofore used 
dilute text-books, either containing very little or being of most 
inconvenient dimensions. 


With regard to its adoption in America, it is above the 
capacity of pupils in grammar schools; but if grammar were 
taught in the lower schools only in eof meets for pupils at a 
later stage of study, it would be more desirable than any book 
we have seen, to be used as a mere text for much oral teach- 
ing, and to be accompanied by rightly-directed select collat- 
eral and illustrative rea*ing. It would thus become the nu- 
cleus of what writers on the English language have taught, 
best worth knowing. 


Epocus or MopERN History. The Beginning of the Middle 
Ages. By R. W. Church, dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fel- 
low of Oriel. With three maps. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.00. 

The author designed this work as an introduction to the 
series of ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History.’’ It is a general sketch 
or outline of the history of five centuries. The summary, 
necessarily brief, is confined mainly to the nations of the 
West. The student will find in a small compass a retrospect 
of the times from the Roman Empire, inciuding the settlement 
and struggles of the early European States of the Midd'e Ages. 
A valuable chronological table, and a complete index, together 


with three well-executed maps, add to the worth of the work. 
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Many of our Teachers have 


Webster’s Unabridged ! 


The Ladies will all want 


ART RECREATIONS! 


In addition to these we have 


A New Work 


TO OFFER, 


Which should be in the hands of 
every Teacher in the land, 
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GLEANINGS 
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A VALUABLE WORK. 
The title is very attractive, but the book is 
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ties’ fine effect.” 
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DIRECTORY. 
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educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent soma 


To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the O 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JoumnEN 16 


COLLEGES. 


ELEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, The 6lst 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. ‘In resources, among the best in the oo agg,” 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest, 82 zz 


PREPARATORY. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding kx 
0) 


School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
r catalogue address HENRY PRIEST ,Principal. 80zz 


GF Commerciat ACADEM Musical Institute, and 
I 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R..I. 63 zz 


Gerkshire ¢ INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues addzess BENJ. F. MILL, A.M., Principal. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.1I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
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ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 
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YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
M i. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A.M. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next seasion be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DouGLAS. 


IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Pre for College, Scientitic 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Princ. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GReGaorY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


jOWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
ete., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio, For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. Ww. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following de rtments in 
ne College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F, Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 


has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
ng. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 170 zz 


(ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
Maas. Inst 


Si JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


dents for . of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art and Music. A thoroughly competent 
fessor in charge of each 4 che Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FeLLows, A.M., Principal. 


Weorgity equip ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M.,, Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberable education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. ae course two years, 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
we all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, addreas 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in A t, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof, C.O. THomMPson, Worcester, Mass. 


IARNER'’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, vl 

Regular Special and Ad 

course ofstudy, two years. | 
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for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
~ FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
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AN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass, 
For YounG LADIES, 
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ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
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ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded 


inost thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine. : 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLurgE, Ph.D., Prine. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St. 


Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
pper, accommodate an a of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age, Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. iM 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


Well endowed, tho: leasant, and homelike. F 
catalogues address J D.D., Prine, 


KINDERGARTENS. 
TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical, Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without. additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 

. Miss E, M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 
A SELF-CURE Vital 


aralysis, Rheum-tism, Epi- 
lepsy, steria, Weak Lungs, Nervous 
bility, eakness, Kidney Complaints, Em- 
potency, and Physical Prostration. 

The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars 
Address 


(and give the name of this Paper) 
H. M. MALOY 
182tf East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


“For Grammar Schools and Academies. 


BY C. L. HOLTZE: 
First Lessons in Physics, 


179 pp- illustrated. Price for introduction, 55 cts. 


First Lessons in Physiology, 


192 pp. illustrated. Price for introduction, 60 cts. 
To Teachers for Examination, 50 cts. 


NEW BOOKS. 


For Introduction. 


ens German Primer.............-.15 ets. 
Lock 66 Grammar............30 


“ 


Copy Book..........05 


Address THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


For sale by J. L. HAMMETT, Boston. 159 ¢ 


WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, « - 61.30. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
_Apply for Circular, 160 h 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
‘ Manual of Secial Science 
Unity of Law, 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 
ilson’s Political Economy, 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


oh 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
oes to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and T 


t, tpon approva eminaries. e copies 
Music Render mailed for 75 cents, 

enlarged Catalogue sent upon application. 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 


Selections of Music 


of 


ur new and 
Music 


books mailed tpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
all ordeie 60 Wi. BONER & CO., Agents, 
52 


FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 


FUN! 


The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


Price by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS AND SENTENCES, 50 cents. All denomi- 


nations Postage Stamps at " 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


159 Springfield, Mass. 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermens. 48 Concise Discourses. 


12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. 


~ i 50. 


Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 


C. Woop, A.M. Important toevery Su 
er. 1. State and the Sabbath; 2. 


. and Teach- 
and the 


Church; 3. State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 


State Institutions. 400 pages. $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Pe. 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.35. 
Full list mailed on application. 


OUBET and 250 best 
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GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


Educational and Foreign Book Store, 


Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 


MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


—IN THE— 


French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 


Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
MILAN, Tur, &c. 


PARIS, 
MADRID, 


JAMES A. MOORE, 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
25, 


Tender and True. i6mo. $1.25. 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25, 
His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


The Crown Prince and his Scape-geat. 18mo. 


cl, 80 cents. 
The Czar’s Faverite. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Send for Cataiogue. 
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NOYES, SNOW & 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Nore PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


155 zz 


134% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 


HAVE PUBLISHED 


HOUDIV'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


Secrets of Conjurin 
come a Wizard. By 


and Magic; or //ow 
bert Houdin, Trans- 


and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffinann, au- 


thor ef “ Modern Magic,” Il} 
ustrated with diagrams 
and cuts, Large 12mo, eloth. $2.50. 45 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


Supply a demand from our best Erimary Tenchers 


ing, supplementary to First Reader 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully ed 
containing 16 handsome, well-fil 


already the Primary Schools of the country. it an 
Terms: 50 cents 


wakened a profound interest. 


* year, in advance; 6 
fore cents a single number. Sam 
Bromfield Street, Boston, 411 $f 


e Month- 


in 
is 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts.,New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 3. 

Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MicCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
Trench on Words. for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, ~~ $1.50. 
White’s Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil.” 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. i2mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily cloth, 1.75 
D oops and its Kind Diseases. By 
Dr . W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 


Dyer’s History of Heme. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


|4 Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
vs ane ever published, treating of Mrs. M.G, 

\\\ Brown’s great METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, 
Insanity, Nervous Paralysis, Piles, 
Pneumonia, Neuralgia, heumatiom, Scar- 
let Fever,— ii Fevers, and every disease flesh is heir 
to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLS THE 
Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different forms, 
This Pamphlet is worth mines of gold to both sick and 
well, Its got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 

per, numerous en — etc. ; contains testimonials 
a9 all parts of the wor d; also reasons logically on 
the cause and ention of disease. A Mrs. M, 
G. Brown, METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 51 Bond 
Street, New York. : 

The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 

tr Be sure you send Ten Cents to 51 Bond Street, 
for the Book. It will teach you all about the Discov- 
ERY ; also how to apply it, and where to find it,—at 
your Druggist’s, or at 51 Bond Street, New York. 

The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers by 
the publication of a New Method with English, 
so condensed that it is presented in a few pages, 80 com- 


plete that with a few references to any Grammar it 
embraces everything essential to a knowl of Eng- 
lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 
Penmanship, etc.; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, 
Words, and Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit- 
icism,— the whole constituting an English Language 
Exercise which a child can soon learn and apply. 

The author, Jas. P. Hoyt, A.M., Principal of Acad- 
emy,Newtown, Conn., has transferred the right of publi- 
pow hae to the undersigned, who will soon issue a fourth 
edition, revised and improved. In the meantime, 
Teachers and Committees, and all interested in teach- 
ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 
to send for and use in schools or classes copies of the 
Third Edition, which has already been in uced into 
several cities and towns, and has met, in the few months 
since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 
our educational system hitherto unfilled. 

The price is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
and $5.00 per hundred copies. 

Address the Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 

153 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “‘ THE JOURNAL.” 


Price, $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


School Bulletin Publications, 


1. DeGRAFE'’S SC HOOL-ROOM GUIDE, 
Embodying the instruction given by the author at 
Teachers’ Institutes, in New York and other States, 
and especially intended to assist Public School 
Teachers in the practical work of the school-room. 
Second and thoroughly revised edition, 16mo, pp. 
419, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

From the School Bulletin and N. Y. State Ed. Journal. 

“ Prof. DeGraff is one of the most successful insti- 
tute conductors in this country. In New York State, 
particularly, his work has been increasingly successful 
and popular. Of the 59 institutes held annually in this 
State, he conducted 6 in 1874, 12 in 1875, 24 in 1876, and 
24 in 1877, receiving appointments for every week in 
which institutes were held in any part of the State. 

“He owes his reputation and his success to hard 
work. Experience has shown him just what instruc- 
tion is most needed by the Common-School Teachers of 
this State, and just how it must be presented, to leave 
the most favorable impression. His course of instruc- 
has been elaborated in accordance with his experience 
in this work, and presents the crystalized results of 
years of patient study. 

“This course of instruction is presented in The 
School-Room Guide. We commend it to all Teachers, 
especially to young Teachers, as full of direction, sug- 
gestion, and inspiration.” 


2. SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 
The enlarged School-room Song Bud it, compiled 
by the same author, contains a collection of Songs 
and Muste for Schools and Educational Gatherings. 
It now contains 72 pages, 107 songs, 5 full page, 
and many smaller illustrations. Price, 15 cents 
each; $1.50 per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. The 
same in handsome cloth covers, 50 cents each. 


3. NOTE-BOOK FOR TEACHER®’ IN- 

STETUTES, PREPARED By E. V, DEGRAFF. 
This handsome book is large enough for the notes 
taken, is durable, and of convenient form, and consti- 
tutes the Membership Ticket of each Teacher present. 
The accompanying cards for Door-keepers ensure a per- 
fect record of attendance without loss of time, The 
Note-Books are furnished at $5.00 per hundred, and suf- 
ficient Attendance Cards are supplied free. Once tried 
they will never be dispensed with. Specimen by mail 
for 6 cents. 
_ COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, free, on re- 
ceipt of two stamps for pom Address 

162 DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Agents Wanted. 


ANTED—At all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Zneye dia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
rticulars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 

DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New Lllustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. It is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THK BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. A few NO. 1 MEN will be employed on 
a salary. invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, &. Address A. D, WORTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 611 tf 


THE HIDDEN HAND! 


END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


BISMARC ; His Private Letters and Per- 


sonal Memoranda, wiih the Au- 
thentic Story of what he has been doing in Europe. 
‘* A very romance of diplomacy and war.” Historical 
Introduction by Bayard Tayler. Profusely Illus- 
trated. SpEcIAL TERMS given to Canvassers to push 
this live book NOW. Send for Circular. 

157d FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New Fork. 


Agents seek Low riced 
ing Profitable unevcelled in 


employment 
can obtain 
72 per cent. want them. 


iu selling Showin ¢ 


World 
r esof Po em. 
ular and pige chrewines 
the People. Fichth se. ¥. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Srupents anp Common ScHoo.s. 


Now ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his :— in Electricity, for 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Eretz, Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the U. 8. to send for our new list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Kllustrated Papers 
Commentaries, Question Books, 
—AND— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 
TOGETHER WITH A 
Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Golden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 


146 tf No. 7 Beacen Street, BOSTON. 


Pro Bone Publico: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multam in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Ellsworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 
— AND — 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Pus.isurr, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Qutines for the Study of the Engsh Classe, 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to Tue JouRNAL by A. F. BLAISDELL. 


1., II. GoLtpsmirHaH; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. 
ii. GRAY; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. SHAKESPEARE; Dec, 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877. 
VI. ADDISON; March 15, 1876. 
VII. Burns; April 26, 1877. 
VIII. LONGFELLOW; June 7, 1877. 
IX. Proposep CoURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
July 12, 1877. 
Text-Books IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; Aug. 


XI. 27, 1877. 

. BACON; 27, 

XIL. OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE “ MER- 

CHANT OF VENICE”; Oct. 25, 1877. 

XIII. Byron. November 22, 1877. 

XIV. SomE GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. Dec. 27, 1877. 
XV. MILTON ; Jan. 24. 1878. 

XVI. Sim WALTER Scorrt ; Feb. 1878. 


To be published, CHAUCER, SPENSER ; TENNY- 
SON, WHITTIER, IRVING, and BRYANT. 

A few numbers of THE JOURNAL, containing these 
articles, can be had at our office. Price 10 cents each; 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, 

16 Hawley St., Boston. . 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


140 
25 FASHIONABLE CABDS, no two alike, 


10 cents. ents’ ontfit, 10 cents, 


hools and private stud . lete sets, cons oq 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 


ll various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEVER 
and Manufacturer of Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 


14 Bible House, Astor Place, New Work. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE  } reachers. 


honors, — privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every © of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort, Price 50 cents. 
SouVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


(METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER.) 


Eighty 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
lims. Printed "heads for Pun 


Regularity, De- 
portment, Summary, Remarks, &c. 
137 tf H. &. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 
Pen is siam Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 
sent by mail on receipt of 25 centa. 
PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 Williams St., New York. 


CANADIAN SCHOOL SETS 


RECEIVED THE 
Only Award at the Centennial. 


Anatomical and Chemical Sets 
— AND — 
OBYECT-LESSON CABINETS. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 
Philadelphia. 


Circulars free. 
119 (3M) 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 


House and Sign Painter, 


No.7 Avon Street, 
COR. WASHINGTON. 


SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEBY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


NEW - ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


159 e 


A measurer of improvetnsat, for awarding school 


f 
| 
| 
| 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every + 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at sf 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr, Hammond’s my 
new book on the Conversion ef Children, for i 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, if 
and for special Catalogue. | = } 
| 
| 
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| 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 
Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 

D. APPLETON & CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, J.B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 
PHILADELPRIA, 758 Broadway, New York, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 

f DERS. Appleton’s Readers, ready March 1, 1878; 
R A by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis; Supt. 
Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale 
College. New Features; Better Methods; Low Price, 
If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and 
send for these. Already adopted for the State of Minn. 

STORY. Elementary; New American; History of 
HI » the World; Willard’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of 


istory, &c. 

ANGU AG Picture-object Language Lessons; Eng- 
L lish Grammar; Composition; Rhetoric; 
Primers of Literature, Philol. » Studies in Bryant; 
Memory Gems, &c. 


GEOGRAPHY, Stermeniste phy 


Primary, Intermediate, P ze ical; 
Primerof Geography ; Outline ards 


ext-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Cc. E. LANE, M. W. HAZEN, 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER: 

A Collection of Exercises in Declamation, Recitation, 
and Representation. Comprising many Dialogues 
never before published, and more than 200 Pieces 
adapted to the Young of both Sezes. 

By WILLIAM OXFoRD. 


216 Pages, with 55 Illustrations. List Price, 56 cts. 


No other compiler has exercised so much care in pre- 
paring /resh, original matter to g with the old stand- 
ard pieces. Apt and pithy little Dialogues are well 
known to be the rarest thing in literature. In such 
pieces the Junior Speaker abounds. 


E. WHITTEMORE 
New-England Agents: { HC. WHITE, , 


162 62 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Mliigher Lessons in English ; 
Miutchixen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
HMendersen’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 

56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., n. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’'s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-738. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene's Language Series. 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms f troduction 
and in exchange for o:1 Books in use. 


F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England Agent 
W. H. WHITNEY 39 Brattle St.. BOSTON.” 
142 Grand St.,N. 


FRANCIS 8, BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 zz 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 B 
JUST OUT, romficeld %t., BOSTON 


Book of Logarithms, 


With Practical Applications. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


11 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Heaston’s Physical Geography. Price $1.50. 
Teachers having classes in Physical Geography, will 
find this a “ Model Text-Book,” in every Sense of the 
word. It is a concise and comprehensive work, emi- 
at a tex on Geogra 
the use of schools should be Sete we 
1624 


For information, address the Publishers. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Rohrer’s Book-keeping. 


Primary .........% The five books to Teach 
Common Scheol.. 1.50\for examination for $5.50. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . .. 


Harper’s School Geography. 


NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 


Invite attention to the Series of j 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. [lus, 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. lus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. T[lus. 16mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 


WHITNEY'S German_Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & C0., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & O0., 
BOSTON 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Mauardoch’s Vocal Culture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 
Standard Editions ef Dickens, Scott, 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray’s Botanies; Reo. &c., &e. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Beston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
“* Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.”’ 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT’S MANUAL 
By ALFRED WAITES. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS., Jan. 28, 1878. 
I have examined Waite’s Historical Student’s Man- 
ual, aud take pleasure in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of reference in schools. 
E. H. RUSSELL. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


LAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclogy, 2.00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


na es 0 ketches. 


History of England. 
By Ww. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the — os the Christian Era till the 
t . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
CIOUN 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


_Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 'pages 12me. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


Svo, 


151 zz 


$1.50, 


duction, A. C. STOCKIN, above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
Agent New England tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. | far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 
READY, POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmoere’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L, PRANG & CO., 
Arr EpucaTionaAL PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


De-| Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


prepared for public schools by ProF. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.60 
Putnam’s Worid’s P 33. Contin. to "77. 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Astheties,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant'’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyet’s Geographies 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geographies. 
En L tae 

Jossing’s Outline o S. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government, 
Maven’s and Wnayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philorephies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 

Our First Hundred Years, 1 vol, 1000 pp. Il. $5.00 
All Bound the World. 606 Pp. 1000 Fhas., 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 pp., 3.75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Illus., 4.00 
Jesus. ad Rev. C. F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. IIl., 4.00 

In the Homes of the Presidents. From 
Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 


Dounting-housxe... 3.00/but only in reply to requests 
Leetures $1.00. 


\d T, W. BICK Py q 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 
tion. Address THOMPSON, Hinows & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street, 155 


PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbeil’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
a y J. >. 
he Song-Sheaf. ( 
By C. Phel F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. ByA.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Prine. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the pee . Its 
adoption in several of the most successfu schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the —— of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts, Sent by mail, forexamination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammerrs. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins ey, Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 5 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


jes for examination, with a view to in- 
. uction, will be forwarded upon receipt of the above 
ces. 
3 Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


@ For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


Felecric 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, POPULAR. 
The Best Books at The Lowest Prices. 


Harvey's Readers 
White's Arithmetics 
Harvey's Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s U. S. History 
Thatheimer’s Histories 
Norton’s Philosophy 
Brown's Physiology Etc. 


A full line of New and Standard Text-Books 
adapted to the use Schools of every Grade. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hul’s Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist Z 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. S.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8.; 


Edwards’ Outlines of Ex » History. ... 
Corres andence solicited. 
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